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The Horticultural Department. 


WHAT GRAPES TO PLANT. 








Last month we published an article on this 
subject from Mr. Grirritn of Pa. We give 
below an extract frem the Horticulturist upon 
the same subject, by A, S. Friier of New Jer- 
sey: 

But the question arises, what shall we plant? 
This question is difficult to answer, because we 
have so many that are good. For my part, I 
would not hesitate to plant for profit any of the 
following: Delaware, Iona, Israella, Concord, 
Creveling, Hartford and Rogers’ Nos. 3, 4, 15 
and 19. If this is not variety enough, you may 
add Adirondac, Clinton and Isabella. 

Among the newer varieties, we shall proba- 
bly get some that will prove equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any of the old ones. 

I am much pleased with Muore’s new hy- 
brids, as they show more distinctly that they 
are hybrids than anything we have before seen 
If the Diana Hamburg proves to be hardy and 
doeg not mildew, I certainly shal! give it the 
preference over anything I haye seen among the 
hardy grapes. Mr. Moore has also several oth- 
ers that give promise of great excellence, among 
which is’ Moore’s Black, Ulover-street Black, 
&c. Lona must look well to her laurels, or 
Clover-street, Rochester,-will make a call for 
them some of these fine days. 

I regret to say that the Rensselaer grape that 
I mentioned in my last has proved to be Isa- 
bella. After traveling some two hundred 
miles to see a new grape, and then fiod old 
mother Isabella, instead -of a fine young miss, 
it is tooebad, but this old lady is always to be 
met with when and where she is not wanted. I 
think this was the twenty-fifth time that I have 





met her under like circumstances, and it only 
goes to prove that she dresses very differently 
in different parts of the country, just to suit the 
climate. : 

The Fancher was excellent again this year, 
and will have to be admitted as distinct from 
Catawba, as it grows and ripens well at Lan- 
singburgh, N. Y., where the Catawba does not 
succeed. F. B. Fancher, of the above place, is 
indefatigable in hunting up the new fruits in 
his region. He has lately discovered another 
which he calls Saratoga, a large red grape of 
the Catawba flavor, but fine. , 

The Maguire is another new variety of the 
Hartford Prolific style, but will probably be 
too foxy to go among the good varieties. 


Aiken grape, of which so much has been said 
at the West, is Isabella; Richmond is Tsabella; 
German grape from Indiana is Clinton; Emma, 
another new and wonderful grape is Catawba, 
or so near like it that I cannot see the differ 
ence. Haskell from Michigan, is Concord; but 
really, I must drop my pencil, or E shall hart 
somebody’s feelings, and prevent some enterpris- 
ing fellow making a few thousands out of some 
old variety with a new name. But how can 
one write about grapes without hurting some- 
body, especially when mixed up in grape cul- 
ture? 





Termine Grape Vines—This is about the 
last.call for trimming grape vines this spring. 
The frost will soon be out of the ground, when 
the sap will begin to flow and put an end to 
cutting until after the leaves have started. It 
is a ticklish business to handle grape vines af- 
ter the sprouts have started, as any little touch 
breaks off the shoot and there is an end of it, 
involving the loss of the best and strongest 
shoots of the vine, Finish up the pruning 


now. 
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WESTERN N. Y. FRUIT MEETING. 


QUESTIONS DISCUSSED—PEARS, 

Do the past results or profits in pear grow- 
ing warrant the planting of large oichards? 

The discussiou on the first question wag com- 
menced by Mr. Yromans, of Walworth. He 
had done but little in the way of the raising of 
pears. All of his trees were dwarfs, and he had 
no experience in the culture of standards. He 
saw nothing to discourage the raising of this 
frait. In many localities he understood that 
heavy losses had been sustained from the pear 
tree blight—with him he had seen nothing of 
it. He thought that there was as much loss 
with other kinds of fruit. He had not lost in 
the culture of pears one per cent, of them from 
all causes. His dwarfs were at first of the 
White Doyenve and Virgelieu, but they crack- 

ed so badly he budded his trees with the Dach- 
ess de Angouleme. His fruit was all that 
could be expected from healthy trees, and he 
thought it was a good investment. With other 
kinds he had not been so successful. He inva- 
riably budded the Bartlett directly on the 
quince. Those that he double worked were 
vigorous and hardy, and he would not recom- 
mend budding the Bartlett directly on the 
quince without being double worked. 

Mr. Oxrver Cuaptn said he planted about 
2,000 trees standards, about I2 years siuce.— 
They were io four years afterwards budded 
with the Bartlett. He had not received a shil- 
ling for that ten acres, nor was there a tree up- 
on it he considered worth anything. His trees 
had not received such care as Mr. Yeoman’s.— 
His soil is what is termed gravelly loam—good 
wheat land. 

Mr. Barry asked Mr. Chapin if there were 
not pear orchards in his neighborhood that 
were good. 

Mr. Cuarin did know one or two, and one of 
these was On stiffer soil than his—on a side hill, 
and not much exposed to the win. 

Mr. Burris of Rochester, had had some ex- 
perience io pear raising. ‘Tue Dachves de An- 
gouleme had done well with him. The trees 
wanted careful attendance. When the blight 


first appears put the knife tothe limb. He 
could not d'scourage the raising of peurs. 

Mr. Towssenp of Lockport, said that his pear 
orchard, whea reduced from 120 varieties to 
about 12, for the first ten years yielded well, and 
he found it a lucrative business raising pears, 
Since then he had not found it so profitable. 




















The Duchess de Angouleme had escaped the 
blight this year. He could only recommend 
the Duchess de Angouleme, mpetert aud Seck- 
el for culture, 


Mr. Barry said it was not for the pear blight 
this question would not have been asked. “We 
all know, aside from this, that pear raising is 
profitable. All fruit trees were liable to disease, 
and to be destroyed. He considered the pear 
more profitable to raise than apples. Whén 
the blight appeared most caltivators became 
discouraged. If such would do well, they will 
at once pull out the dead tree and put in anoth- 
er one free from the blight, He held that the 
unsuccessful cases should not bear against pear 
raising.. Six dollars per bushel for autamo 
pears was a common price here last fall. In 
answer to a question, he thought pears needed 
but a moderate culture. 

Mr. Brooxs would not advise the raising of 
pears on a large scale unless he was well assur- 
ed that his section of the country was well 
adapted to raising the fruit. 

Mr. Moopy of Lockport knew of many or- 
chards that have been made profitable, and of 
some that were failures. The idea of giving 
trees poor cultivation to stop the blight is not 
the way he would do. He had never seen good 
fruit grown with poor cultivation. 


Mr. Fisner of Genesee Co. disagreed with 
the remarks of Mr. Moody. Very few pear or- 
chards in Genesee county ad made an ade- 
quate return. He thought the advice to put 
in place of the dead tree a healthy one of the 
same age was good, and he noticed that it was 
pretty weli followed in and about Rochester.— 
It had the effect to lead strangers into a most 
egregious blunder. His efforts to raise pears 
had proved a total failure. 

Mr. Luster said be was unwilling to let,the 
unfavorable character given the Seckel pear 
pass without contradiction. He had a large 
orchard of Seckels which had proved highly 
successful with him. The Bartlett's with him, 
cracked badly. Te had been troubled but lit- 
le with the blight. He was satisfied that the 
blight was owing in a great measure to high 
stimulating. His soil was sandy loam. 

Levt A.” Warp, of Rochester, said he was 
not a large cultivator of pears. He cultivated 
about one huudred pear trees, and had done so 
for about twenty yearae He had not compared 
one year with anotber in regard to the blight, 
but on the average the loss was about five per 
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cent. _He had been amply repaid for his cal- 


ture of the pear. He thought of the Duchess 
pear there would be an overplus in a few years, 
if pear culture succeeded as he trusted it would. 
The winter pears were too much negleeted.— 
He raised always large crops: of the Louise 
Bonne de Jersey—from one.to one ‘and a half 
bushels to the tree. 5 

W. Brown Sure of Syracuse thought great 
mistakes were made in the selection of soil for 
pear orchards, He knew pears to do well in 
clay soil. He did not believe in manuring too 
high. . Wheat land was good enough for pears. 

Mr. Winpae said everything depended on 
the selection of the right kind of’ soil and loca- 
tion, In the .vicinity of Boston no difficulty 
was found io cultivating the pear, notwithstand- 
ing the poorness of the aeil compared with yours. 
The best success he had observed in pear rais- 
ing was in clay, soii. 

Mr, Rarupone of Genesee county said he was 


not disposed to let Genesee county pass with 


the blemish that, bad been placed upon it by 
Mr. Fisher, He had no blight’ with the Dach- 
ess, and but little with the Louise Benne de 
Jersey. He found the raising of pears profit- 
able, 

Mr. Ormsrzap of Le Roy, said there trees 
blighted at the rate of 25 per cent. His soil 
was a sandy and gravelly loam—dry land. He 
considered pear raising a precarious business. 

BEST VARIETIES OF WINTER PEARS, 

What varieties of winter pears are hardy and 
and best adapted to cultivation? 

Mr. Warp wonld namé.as the best varieties, 
Winter Nelia, Josephine de-Malanes, Lawrence, 
Easter Beurre, Deyenne d’Alencon, and Beurre 
Diel. | 

Joun J. Tuomas of Union Springs, would 
add the name of Jones’ Seedling. He worked 
the Winter Nelis at standard height. He: did 
not know another pear, taking everything into 
consideration, its equal. 

Mr. Townsenp, of Lockport, also added his 
testimony in favor,of Jones’ Seedling. , 

Mr. Syivester, of Lyons, said Dana’s Hovey 
was an excelleat winter pear. 

Mr. Wiper thought the Winter Nelis 
should be thinned. It is about the’ only kind 
now in the Boston market, and it retails at $13 
per bushel. He thought.a good pear was the 
Doyenne d’Alencon. It was the only pear he 
could rely upon from this time of the year out. 
He did not know of another pear so valuable. 





The Buerre d’Anjou was a fine pear. Hemade . 


it a winter pear. He would choose it from all 
others. The secret of keeping winter pears was 


to keep them at the same temperature as‘when 
taken from the: tree, He began picking the 
Beurre d’Anjou the first week in October last 
year. Mr. Wilder said he sold his Vicar of 
Winkfield this year to Mr. Taylor of New York’ 
at $12 per bushel. 


took so much care in ‘their preservation that 
it hardly paid. He doubted the expedeincy of 
going into the cultivation of winter pears ex- 
tensively. | 


TO DESTROY THE CURRANT WORM: 


' W. B. Surra, of Syracuse, applied hellebore , 
when the dew was On the leaves and with suc-_. 


cess; destroyed the worms and had good crops. 


He paid from four to eight shilliogs per pound. a 


for hellebore. The currant is not affected by 
the hellebore. 


Mr. Tuomas had used white hellebore with 


success, distributing when the dew was on with, 
a dredging box. In twenty-four hours every. 
worm was killed. 

Mr. Bartuotumew, of Chatauque, used refuse 
soft soap and rain water, adding a: little salt- 
petre, and killed all the worms at two applica- 
tions. 

The annual address was delivered by Lewis 
F. Auven of Black Rock, after which the Con- 
vention was sumptously entertained by Mr. 
Barry at his residence in the Mt. Hope Nur- 
series, ane 





TALK ABOUT GRAPES, 
At Western N. ¥. Fruit Convention. 


GRAFTING OLD GRAPE, VINES. 


H. E. Hooxer had observed: more” failures”. | 


than success in grafting grapes. 

Mr. Drszy, of Pa., said grafting grapes must 
be done early, and may be done as surely as 
with apples. 


Mr. Crane, of Lockport, had failed in graft- 
| ing grapes. A neighbor of his had taken great 


pains to graft grapes and had also failed, He 


had grafted in the fall, and covered the plant to . 


keep it'from the ‘frost, but without success. 


Mr. Townsenp, of Lockport, had seen grapes» 


grafted in the fall which suceeeded well. 


Mr. Downtne had grafted in November with 


entire success. 
Mr. Barry had grafted a little every year, 
but not with much success, 





He would not recommend i 
the cultivation of winter pears for profit. They’ 
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Mr. Wiper would rather attempt to grow 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand 
pear grafts, than one out of ten of grapes. 

Judge Larows of Hammondsport, thought 
it best to cut down an old vineyard, let it lie a 
year, and then plant new vines. 


THE GRAPE BUSINESS, 


Mr. Gairrirs, of Erie Co., Penn., had given 
his life to grapes. He was almost a grape vine. 
Began in 1848 full of hope. That hope had 
beew more than realized. He was gratified to 
meet the Society, Grape growing had just be- 
gun. He began with six Isabellas and as many 
OCatawbas in 1848—had now 15,000 of the for- 
mer and 16,000 of the latter. He followed the 
old German or Cincinnati style of training vines. 
Few vines will grow on strong soil. A poor 
dry soil well cultivated is best for all grapes 
but the Delaware. He would advise less grapes 
—less numbers of clusters. Reduce the clus- 
ters and the wood, and what clusters you leave 
will weigh more. No man can have good 
grapes and grow a great mass of vines. He 
had no wood more than two years old in his 
vineyard. The grape must be thoroughly cul- 
tivated and the weeds kept Uown. The grape 
vine will be cultivated everywhere that it will 
grow and there will never be an excess grown. 
It was idle to talk of an excess of grapes in this 
country. Hecould buy with a single crop of 
grapes any man’s farm in his neighborhood of 
the same number of acres that he has. His vine. 
yard is half a mile from Lake Erie, in the town 
of North East. He looked for most success 
with grapes near great bodies of water. His 
oldest vineyard had borne fourteen successive 
years. The soil had no manure for twenty-two 
years. His Catawbas yielded over three tons 
to the acre. He believed his vineyard would 
last for twenty years more without manure.— 
He had found roots twelve feet below the sur- 
face. He plows as deep as he can with an iron 
plow. The surface soil is gravel and loam—a 
light corn soil, He planted vines about eight 
inches deep, and let them grow as they would. 
His ground was too rich for Isabellas—they 
produced too much wood and no grapes. His 
vineyard had a nerthern exposure. Land on the 
south shore of Lake Erie from Silver Creek to 


_the head of the Lake can be had at from $70 


to $200 per acre. Mr. Griffith thought there 
were fo more than three or four kinds of grapes 
proper to cultivate. Try these varieties and 
see if they succeed before planting a great 





many. He wanted to see the Delaware, the 
Diana and the Iona brought into use, and cer- 
tain others discarded. He believed that Isa- 
bella and Diana grapes would yet show beat on- 
land where white beans will not yield a fair crop. 

Judge Lazowsg thought he should never have 
too many good grapes. The Hammondsport . 
grapes brought twice as much in New York as 
common grapes, and were so advertised. There: 
are now 3,000 acres of vineyard in Pleasant 
Valley. Eleven years ago he planted the first 
vine there, The first half acre yielded him $500 
@ year on an average since it commenced bear- 
ing. The less fruit on a vine the sooner it ma- 
tures. Oatawbas should bear oaly from five to- 
eight pounds, and they should be low and near 
the ground. It will not matare with so large a 
weight of fruit as the Isabella. Refase lime 
and ashes were better for grape vines than bara 
yard manure. 

Prof. Now said that he had paid to Dr. 
Dunbam near Cleveland, the past fall, 13 cents 
per pound for between seven and eight tons of 
grapes, grown on one acre and a half. 

Mr. Witper said as to the soil for vines he. 
was satfsfied that we had erred in gorging our 
land with manure. The earliest and best grapes. 
he had produced from vines not manured. 

THE BEST GRAPE—THE BEST SIX. 


What is the best grape for general cultivation 
in Western New York? 

Mr. Sutra believed the Delaware best in the 
eastern part of Western New York. 

Mr. Cuark, of Naples, favored the leabella 
for his locality. 

Mr. Barry could hardly say which was best, 
if confined to one. Thought he should take the 
Delaware for this locality. He thought no one 
variety of grape would be best for geueral cul- 
tivation. The selection must be governed by 
circumstances. 

Mr. Tuomas, of Cayuga, would want at least 
half a dozen verieties, ripening at different 
times. The Delaware, of course, the Oreveling, 
Diana was a good keeper. 

H. N. Lawawortny thought there should be 
two sorts chosen—one for marketing and one 
for wine-making. 

Mr. Fisn thought it best to amend the ques- 
tion so as to decide what are the best six varie- 
ties of grapes for general cultivation. ~ 

The amendment was adopted, and the sense 
of the Society taken by ballot, viz: 

59 votes cast, Iona, 36; Delaware, 56; Diana, 




















47; Israella, 13; Concord, 29; Hartford Pro- 
lific, 25; Rebecca, 19; Isabella, 32; Oreveling, 
30; Adirondac, 7; Catawba, 12; Clinton, 7; 
Allen’s Hybrid, 9; Roger’s No. 4, 2; Clover 
Street, Black Diana, Hamburgh, Maxatawney 
Anna, Roger's Nos. 3, 15, 19, one vote each. 

The following were the best six; Delaware 56, 
Diana 47, Iona 36, Isabella 32, Creveling 30, 
Concord 29, 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
GRAPES AND NATIVE WINES. 


In the Farmer of February 3d an article ap- 
peared in which I am claimed as stating that 
the territory of the Lake Erie south shore, in- 
cluding the Islands, embraces at this time three 
thousand acres of vineyard, while in an article 
of my own writing, and published in the Far- 
mer some weeks since, I stated the amount of 
territory at five thousand acres, and qualified 
that statement by saying it was probably too 
low an estimate. Subsequent examinations of 
vineyards, and correspondence with vineyard 
owners, convinces me that my estimate of five 
thousand acres was far too small; andI can 
now count up, exclusive of small yards contain- 
ing from twenty to fifty vines, five thousand 
eight hundred and fifty acres. The small yards 
above named, if measured and estimated as 
vineyard planted 8 by 8 feet, would probably 
figure up vearly four hundred acres—so that 
the grape eulture taken as a whole on the south 
shore of Lake Erie, including the Islands, may 
now be safely calculated at over six thousand 
acres. 

Coincident with this above, as laid to my 
charge, is a statement relative to wines, etc., 
now going the rounds of the country and copied 
from the New York Tribune, in which there 
are 80 many gross errors that it igysurprising 
how one man could have concocted it. 

With the present extent of grape culture and 
the interest taken in it, together with the pros- 
pective increase; it appears to me the Grape 
Growers’ Association could do no greater good 
to the public, than the appointing some one 
member of the Association to collect and pre- 
pare articles weekly upon grapes, soils, wines, 
etc., and arrange for the publication of the same 
in the Ohio Farmer. As the matter now 
stands, everything is advocated, and the novice 
is as much at a loss after reading various arti- 
cles, as he was before he commenced. It has 
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do equally well on the same soils, it is also wel 
known that all grapes do not make equally 
good wine; and those who are conversant with 
the handling of wines tell us that the same va- 
riety of grape will not give a uniform character 
of wine in varied soils, but that one quality and 
character of soil give to the grape more sugar, 
—which in fermentation becomes alcohol—and 
less acid, than another. 7 


With these acknowledged premises and with 
an undisputed acknowledgement that the grow- 
ing of grapes in order to be permanently prof- 
itable must look to their being manufactured 
into wine, it becomes a matter of the first im- 
portance to the planter to know what grape is 
adapted to wine, what soil supplies it with the 
most of the elements necessary to a first class 
pure wine, and what grapes and what soils, if 
grown thereon, will give the best requisites to 
each variety. 

Any of our native grapes will make a wine 
according to Dr. Gall’s practice, but with the 
adoption of that practice comes an increase in 
numbers of gallons. This practice is already in 
vogue, and I am sorry to say too, that with 
practical grape growers its immediate profitable 
results have led them in some cases to adopt 
it, apparently without a thought of its ultimate 
results; for, while the people may for a time be 
humbugged by it, because of an uneducated 
taste, the time will soon come that, as with man- 
ufactured brandies &c., so manufactured wines 
will command only a limited price as compared 
with wines made exclusively from the grape. 

This brings us back to the question of im- 
portance to the planter, viz: what is the best 
grape and the soil to grow it on, to produce a 
wine without addition of any substance but that 
of the grape itself, and a wine that while it has 
alcohol sufficient to keep it from year to year, 
has not at the same time so much of free acid ., 
as to make it unpleasant, or prevent its use ase 
medicinal drink and renovating stimulus to the 
human frame. 


Climate also, as well as soil, has much to de 
with the grape for wine purposes; and, as with 
other fraits, there is a medium temperature 
where the most perfect elaboration of its juices, 
in forming the fruit are found. ‘'oo far south- 
it is deficient, when well ripened, in free acids, 
and if from disease the vine does not well ripen 
its fruit, the must has so little of sugar thatthe 
acids become, almost immediately after ferment- 





been, I believe, conceded that all grapes do not 


ation, ascetic, and render the juice a vinegar iz- 
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stead of a wine: When well ripened at the 
south, fermentation on the skins is practiced be- 
cause of the benefit obtained from the tannin, 
which is only in the seed, skins and stalks, and 
which tannin when the wine is used at the south 
as a drink, assists to contract rather than relax 
the muscles. At the north, where on account 
of climate the tension of the muscles is greater, 
the tannin is not Wanted, but only a drink that 
shall quicken the blood and promote its eircnla- 
tion. Too far north, again the grape does not 
often well ripen, and the grower must add some 
foreign substance in order to make a palatable 
drink, even at the loss of the medicinal good 
qualities of the grape. 

Taking, therefore, the varied grapes now in 
cultivation, together. with the extent of territo- 
ry in which they are growing, and looking for- 


_ ward to the ultimate use of the grape, the plant- 


er has a question of no small moment to decide 
when he selects soil, location and variety of 
grape. 

Having said so much as a hint to planters of 
the grape, I will now make a rough estimate of 
the quantity of wine that has been made the 
past season within the territory named as con- 
taining the six tuousand acres of vineyard—I 
can but make a rough estimate as I have been 
unable to get reliable information from some 
of the heavy(!) manufacturers probably from the 
impression advanced by one of them, viz: “that 
he did not care for}ithe public, nor the public 
for him, ané so long as he could sell his wine it 
was no one’s business how much he made or 
how he made it.” I am glad, however, to say 
that such men among our wine makers and 
grape growers are like lilies in December, very 
scarce. , 

Inasmuch as the grapes made into wine the 
past fall were often grown in one section, and 
made up in another, I cannot without injustice, 
perhaps, to the growing section name the ma- 
kers of the wines; but my estimates would give 
to the section east of Cleveland, 40,000 gallons, 
to the section west, 150,000 gallons, to Cleve- 
land and its immediate surroundings 89,000 gal- 
lons, in all 279,000 gallons, Of this quantity 
we will say 200,000 gallons is in the hands of 
those who sell, while the remaioder is held by 
individuals mostly for their own use. 

As arule, grapes did not present handsome 
bunches the past fall, yet where they were per- 
mitted to hang late, the quantityrof sugar in 
the must and the freedom from acid bas given 





a better wine than we have have made for years, 
if indeed we ever mae as good. 

The Olinton grape this year gave sapérior 
sized berries and bunches, and, for a wonder, its 
acid did not run above 8}, while many thou- 


sand gallons made by George Leick. Esq., of 


this city, gave 85 to 94' weight by saccharome- 
ter, and a test showed only 4 8-10 of acid: 

The former would answer to increase upon 
by Dr. Gall’s practice, with however a loss of 
flavor, inasmuch as it has an extra quantity of 
acid, but the latter would be Mjuréed rather 
than improved by adding sugar and water. 


These estimates of the quantity of wines made _. 


may appear to some makers very much below 
the realty, but they are such as I can gather, 
and if they can he proved incorrect, I shall be 
pleased to see the statement. 

Were all the grapes grown made into wine, 
it would probably have given ys the past fall 
somewhere near 2,500,000 gallons, or if it had 
been made by Dr. Gall’s and some other empir- 
ie’s practice, would have ranged from 5,000,000 
to 7,000,000, which at $2 per gallon would 
give 14,000,000 of dollars—quite an item to 
come from one of the small fruits in cultivation, 
and sufficient to show that grape growing and 
wine makivg is no myth on the south shore of 
Lake Erie. F. RB. Exxiorr. , 





DIGGING HOLES FOR TREES. 

If your ground has been plowed and pre- 
pared for fruit trees, it is highly advisable to dig 
the holes, in the winter, where they are to be 
planted. The frost and atmosphere will work 
upon the soil beneficially. It will be fine, well 
pulverized, and in the right state to be put 
around the roots of the trees to be planted in 
spring. Good large holes should be dug. If 
the ground is deeply plowed, and, especially, 
well sub-soiled, the holes need. not be so deep 
or large. It pays wonderfully in the future 
growth and early bearing of the tree, to pre- 
pare the soil well before setting out the or- 
chard.—It can be deeply plowed and cross- 
plowed before planting better than after plant- 
ing has been done. All this work should be 
got off the farmer’s hands as éarly in winter as 
possible, so that the trees may be set early in 
spring. arly spring planting is greatly prefer- 
able to late spring planting. The trees plant- 
ed early will make a much greater growth the 
first sevson—Rural World. 




















THE WINDS AND THE TREES, 
BY WALTER BLDER, PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosphers tell us that the winds gain veloc- 
ity by unobstructed travel; and the fact is ver- 
ified by the dreadful hurricane on the ocean, 
the raging tempest on lake and sea, the awful 
simoom on the African desert, and the furious 
tornado on the American prairies—all of which 
strew their paths with desolation, because there 
are no trees to check the violence of the winds, 
Even our sudden gusts in summer, when the 
air becomes too mach rarified by heat, are of- 
ten destructive to life and buildings. 

All these besoms of destruction would be 
greatly modified could trees be planted in their 
paths. The trees getting the first strokes, and 
being flexible would bend before. the blast, 
breaking its force and maxing it pass harmless- 
ly over buildings or other stationary objects. 
The electric fluid, so destructive of life and 
property, also is attracted by trees, and con- 
ducted into the ground; and in fict, trees are 
the best protectors against all the natural de- 
structive agencies with which man has to 


contend. 
Another consideration as to the value of 


growing trees is the fact that a park of any 
size is warmer when belted and grouped with 
trees, in winter, and cooler in summer, which 


has been demonstrated by practical experience | 


for centuries. Many fruiting and ornamental 
plants flourish when so protected, that would 
not live if exposed to bleak winds. Domestic 
animals, too, grow faster, thrive better and give 
better returns if sheltered and protected by 
trees. Much better is it also to rest under 
their broad branches ou a hot summer's day or 
to be enlivened by their cheering green when 
all else is dull and cheerless. r 
A feeling of admiration and awe comes over 
me when I think of the wonderful wisdom shown 
in the forms of natures of trees to suit our va- 
rious wants. If we plant trees with naked 
stems and branchy beads to shut ont unsight 
ly views, the work is only half done, as we can 
see through and under their branches; but 
when we plant evergreens, whose largest branch- 
es are neer the ground, they fill up the gap and 
the work is complete. With fruit trees the 
same benificcnee is manifest. We have to climb 
up trees to pick the large fraits, which when 
grecn are unfit for eating; while it would be 
tedious to pick the thorny gooseberry and 
blackberry did they grow upon trees, 
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We say, therefore, plant trees for shelter and 
shade, for embellishments to your grounds and 
adornment to the landscape; they are grand 
and ennobling to look upon, and their fruits 
and timber in a few year’s growth will be as 
valuable as gold.— Gardeners’ Monthly. 





PLUMS IN PEACH ORCHARDS. 


The curculio is becoming almost as destruc- 
tive to peaches as to plums. 1t is almost im- 
possible to find a single peach wninjured by this 
insect some years, The past season, on aecount 
of the incessant heavy rains, they did not injare 
the crop as much‘as usual. So much rain thin- 
ned out numbers. Many of our most intelli- 
gent peach growers are greatly alarmed at the 
prospects of raising marketable peaches, and 
are devising means to prevent their destructive 
ravages. 

Dr. Hull, of Alton, recommends planting a few 
rows of plum trees in the peach orchard. The 
curculio are attracted to the plum trees. They 
seek the plum in preference to any other fruit 
and will leave the peach for the plum tree. 
Now, with sheets spread under the tree, or with 
Dr. Hull’s inverted umbrella on wheels, rolled 
under each plum tree atid the tree jarred, the 
little “turk” comes tumbling down and is caught 
and destroyed. If the ‘plum trees are closely 
watched and jarred two or three times weekly 
and the curculio destroyed, the crop of peaches 
will be comparatively safe. By having the 
plum trees in the orchard, it saves going over 
the whole peach orchard and jarring the trees 
If the plam trees are not there to draw the car- 
culio, this jarring the peach trees in many lo- 
calities is indispensable. 

The largest, finest, soundest fruit brings the 
best price, and fruit growers will learn sooner 
or later that it will pay, not only to destroy the 
eurculio to prevent-it from destroying their 
peaches, but that it will also pay to thin out 
their fruit, to get the largest and finest speci- 
mens so as to get the highest pri¢e. A tree will 
produce a certain number of bushels or pounds 
of fruit. Now, what it lacks in numbers, it will 
make up in size and quality. If allowed too 
many, they will be small and inferior quality, 
and will command a low price. If just the 


right number are left by thinning out, they will 
be large, showy, high-colored and delicious, 
commanding double the price of inferior ones, 
—Rural World. 
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The Bairyman’s Department. 








DAIRYMEN’S CONVENTION, 





The annual meeting of Ohio Dairymen was 
held according to previous notice in the city of 
Cleveland on the 24th and 25th days of Janu- 
ary. The convention proper consisted of near- 
ly a hundred geatleman, and representing a 
large part of the dairy interest of north eastern 
Ohio, Burton Armstrona, president of the As- 
sociation in the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Horr of Lorain, it was 
resolved, after some debate, that for the pur- 
pose of increasing our means of information 
we deem it desirable for this Association to 
convect itself with the American Dairymen’s 
Associatiou as an auxillary to the same. 

On motion of the same gentleman it was re- 
solved, after a long and spicy discussion be- 
tween the factory aud home dairymen, that the 
advantages of the associated system of dairy- 
ing, or the Factory system, merits general 
adoption. 

The points of superiority claimed by the fac- 
tory men were, ecopomy of labor, a more uni- 
form product, greater yield of cheese per gal- 
lon of milk, and general quality of cheese, se- 
euring better prices. On the other hand, the 
home dairy showed equally profitable sales, and 
dealers in home dairy stated that in many cases 
the quality was equal to the best factory cheese? 
On the question of economy of labor and uni- 
formity of style and quality, the verdict was 
generally in favor of factory cheese. Another 
argument in favor of the factories was personal 
responsiblity which attaches to their brands, 
while the makers of poor dairy cheese escape 
notice. The objections which some farmers 
urge against the factory system were stated to be, 
the loss of the whey, which goes to the factory, 
danger of loss to the milk while upon the roads 
—sales of dairy can be made greener, even 
down to a few days old, and that the advanced 
price of factory cheese does not pay these losses 
and the commission for meking. 

This discussion was carried on with spirit and 
good feeling, each party giving the other some 
pretty hard hits, 

On the subject of varieties of cheese for dif- 
ferent markets there was cousiderable informa 
tion elicited. It was shown that for the New 
Orleans trade the demand was for a cheese of 
some 15 inches in diameter and from 5 to 6 





inches thick, not too rich, but of a fair orange 
color. For shipment to Asia skim milk cheese 
is best. For the English market the demand is 
for cheese made in fifteen inch hoops and some 
ten inches thick, sound in quality, firm and mod- 
erately rich. The whole matter was finally 
concluded by the adoption of the following 
resulution: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Asocia- 
tion the best style of cheese for our western 
and southern markets is a cheese from fifteen to 
twenty inches in diameter, from four to six inches 
thick, and of a firm, close texture, soft and milk- 
sweet flavor, and of a rich batter color. 


WASTE IN CHEESE-MAKING. 


A good deal has been said about waste in 
cheese-making. Let us examine this point and 
see wherein the loss lies. In this matter it 
would be desirable to have the exact figures, 
since vague speculations and guess work it is 
evident will not be fully satisfactory to practi- 
cal men, who have for years been in the manipu- 
lation of milk. 

Unfortunately we have not a series of chemi- 
cal analysis for determining this matter. It is 
true the English chemists have analyzed milk 
from time to time, but it varies so much in 
quality at different seasons of the year, and up- 
on different farms, that it would be impossible to 
arrive at correct conclusions by taking English 
statements. 

Thus Haidler gives milk as having 87.3 parts 
water, 3 of butter, and 4.82 parts casein. Milk 
analyzed Oct. 21, 1860, by Prof. Voleker, of 
the Royal Agricultural’ Society of England, 
makes 100 parts contain 83.90 of water, 7.62 
of butter, 3.31 of casein, 4.46 of milk sugar, and 
71. of mineral matter (ash.) That analyzed by 
him on August 7, had 87.40 of water, 3.43 of 
butter, 3.12 of casein, and .93 of mineral matter, 


Suppose we take the October milk, the 
amount of butter or casein in 100 pounds of 
milk would be, 10.93 or nearly 11 pounds.— 
Good cheese, besides the butter or casein in its 
composition,’ should contain when cured from 
35 to 40 per cent of water, about 1 per cent. of 
milk sagar, lactic acid and extractive matter, 
and 4 per cent. of mineral matter (ash.) The 
amount of well cured cheese then, which should 
be make from a hundred pounds of milk of 
the character analyzed in October, if the butter 
and casein were all extracted, should be aboat 
15} pounds; that is, 11 pounds butter and ca- 
sein, 4 pounds water, and 4 pound mineral mat- 
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ter, milk, sugar, &. The August milk, on the 
above basis, should farnisb 6.65 pounds of but- 
ter and casein, 3 pounds water, and 4 pound 
milk sugar and mineral matter, making only 
about 10 pounds. 

So how are we to arrive definitely at lo-ses 
without going to thé factory or private dairy 
and analyzing the whey from time to time?— 
That there are great losses in factor’ and dai- 
ries, all are well aware. [ have seen !:ogsheads 
of whey butter that had Licen collected at fac- 
tories, and crea:n upon vats forming a crust al 
most thick enough to bear aman, This waste 
of thousands and thousands of dollars goes on 
anbually, and patrons rest satisfied under the 
impression that it is a matter of necessity.— 
There are factories where no attention is given 
to a careful manipulation of the curds. The 
rake and agitator are in the hands of persons 
who use them among the tender curds as they 
would toss grass in the hayfield. Again, por- 
tions of the curd are left to pack and melt from 
excessive heat, and when taken up in the hand 
present a ropy, stringy appearance, all of which 
must result in a great loss to patrons. 

My friends, you may not thank me for stand- 
ing here and telling unpleasant truths, but it 
would be base in me to gloss over facts, giving 
you and the public the impression that no loss- 
es were being sustained in the dairy region. 

Some may have the idea that the larger the 
quantity of poor cheese thrust on the market 
the better it will be for those making a superior 
article. This is not so. The poorer cheese, on 
account of the less price which it brings, depre- 
ciates the price of the good, since the market 
always takes advantage of every opportunity to 
spring a trap upon producers and reduce prices. 
It is not the consumers who do this, but the 
speculators, who are always on the watch to 


make a good thing in their transactions. [ | 


shall presently have more to say on this head, 
in the discussion of butter manafacture in con- 
nection with the cl.cese dairy. 

STYLE OF CHEESE DEMANDED. 

In this connection of markets, a word may be 
offered in reference to the styles of cheese for 
the coming year. Many of our factories and 
family dairies continue to make a large sized 
cheese. They have the old hoops on hand and 
cannot see the reason why large cheeses should 
not be as saleable and command as high a price 
in the market as formerly. There are some ad- 
vantages in making large cheeses—they take 
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Arrow 
less bandages, require less labor in handling 
while curing, and the expense of boxing is less 
than when made smaller. ‘To fhese may be 
added less waste in shrinkage. A!l these points 
are we!! understood hy cheese makers, and they 
therefure make an effort to retain the old styles. 

Unfortunately for them, the markets step in 
and reject the old styles, giving preference to 
the smaller size. They do not absolutely com- 
mand dairymea to stop making large cheeses, 
but they say plainly, and have done so all sum- 
mer, if you continue to persist in this course, 
you must take a less price as a consequence.— 
The time has been when large cheese would 
outsell the smaller, but it was not because of 
the size, but for the simple reason that the 
| quality was generally better. When quality 
| was alike, the smaller cheese have always been 
| worth the most money. The reasons are obvi- 

ous. The smaller cheese are more easily han- 
dled; there is less loss from breakage or acci- 
dent, there is less waste in cutting; and they 
| are more salable to persons purchasing for fam- 
| ily use. We may remark here, that in England 
the shops for retailing cheese, are often kept by 
women, who are unable readily to handle a 
heavy cheese. In the home trade, large cheeses 
have always been objectioneble, on account of 
handling, loss from breakage, skippers, and the 
waste from drying during the time employed 
for cutting up and selling small quantities at 
retail. 

Now there is some reason on the part of con- 
sumers in regard to all this, and dairymen must 
conform to the requisitions of the markets.— 
The past season the smaller dairies bv improv- 
ing in their manufacture, have been able to 
outsell the larger dairy, even though the cheese 
was of equally fixe quality, because the sise 
was not ‘esirable. 

The factories should be provided with hoops 
‘o make various styles, 80 as to suit the mar- 
kets. For exportation to England, two styles 
are in favor, the Cheddar pressed in 15} inch 
hoops, making a theese ahout 12 inches high, 
and the flat cheese about 5 or 6 inches thick, 
pressed in 15, 16 or 17 inch hoops; these latter 
are also desirable for the home trade.. But the 
home trade demands yet another style of cheese 
pressed in 8, 10 and 11 inch hoops, and weigh- 
ing from 10 to 20 pounds. When. the smaller 
sized cheese are made, they may be put up with 
out bandage, and packed in square or oblong 
boxes, several together, thus greatly reducing 
the expense in getting them to market. A 
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greater discrimination it is believed will be made 
the coming year than ever before, in styles of 
cheese, aud both factories and private dairies 
should fix upon a style, best suited to the mar- 
ket, which it may be desirable for them to sup- 
ply. But one thing is certain, the day of large 
cheeses is over, and if factories persist in mak- 
ing such, they must expect to be outsold by 
small family dairies, and the tendency of this 
will be to break up the factory system, since 
farmers will not pay from 14 to 2 cents per 
pound, for having their cheese made in facto- 
ries, and see the private dairies outselling them 
at 1 to 2 cents per pound. 


The home trade promises to be large the 
coming year. Our people are beginning to find 
that vice palatable cheese can be manufactured, 
and while they are willing to pay a good round 
price, they will insist that it be pat up in a 
shape that ensures the least loss to consumers. 

An untainted atmosphere, sunlight, veotila, 
tion, temperatare and moisture are each and all 
important in securing flavor and desirable qual- 
ties in cheese. Some of these points need toi 
be dwelt upon here. 

The idea of making vice cheese, among the 
intolerable stenches arising from decomposing 
slops, the fou! adors of excrements from the 
pig styes, and the emanations from diseased 
hogs, may be entertained by some, but it is one 
of those rare pieces of skill, which we have yet 
to see accomplished. How far taste may be 
perverted to select an article manufactured un- 
der these conditions, and call it good, we are 
unabje to say, but there never has been, and 
there never will be, a manufacturer who can lead 
the market, whose establishment is surrounded 
by filth, and where no attention is paid to clean- 
liness in conducting operations. 


We are entering upon a grand field of im- 
provement, but it is useless for patrons to ex- 
pect that everything is to be accomplished by 
maoufacturers. The factories must be over- 
hauled, hogs-pens torn down or removed so as 
not to stand in near proximity to the buildings, 
the whey and slops properly conducted away, 
and everything about the premises kept sweet 
and clean. This point was alluded to in my 
address last year, and if patrons could only see 
the great necessity of taking immediate action 
in this matter, so that better cheese and better 
prices be had, they would not only be helping 
themselves, but doing a great service to the 
whole dairy public. ’ 





BUTTER FACTORIES. 

It has been shown that the finest flavored and 
most palatable cheese, is not necessarily that 
which is richest in butter, and perhaps, in this 
connection, it will not be out of place to speak 
of butter making in connection with the manu- 
facture of cheese. In my tours among the N. 
Y. factories, it could not but be plainly seen 
that immense losses annually sustained in the 
waste of oily particles earried off in the whey 
during the process of cheese manufacture. And 
it may be observed here that the loss generally 
bas been in the buttery particles. The casein 
is heavy and sins to the bottom of the vats, 
carrying down the oily particles entangled in 
its meshes. When the curds are cut very fine, 
some portions of couse escape, but it is the 
butter (which in good milk is in equal and 
often in larger proportions that the casein) that 
we have been trying to save. However wonder- 
fal the skill of the manufacturer, héhas not yet 
been able to retain all the oily particles of the 
milk but a considerable proportion slips through 
his fingers and passes off in whey. The butter 
or oil as you are aware is in globules, each one 
of which is encased with a pellicle or thin 
coating of casein. The richer the milk the 
more difficult it is to retain the butter. 

When there is comparatively but a small per 
cent. of butter in the milk, a careful manufac- 
turer has no difficulty in holding nearly every 
particle of the oily matter; and hence to work 
up milk to the best advantage with our present 
imperfect knowledge of cheese making, a por- 
tlon of the cream must be removed. Butter is 
always worth double, treble, and often quadru- 
ple, the price of cheese. Now take all the facts 
togetner. 


1st, Our cheese is richer in butter than need 
be. 


2d, We cannot retain it all in the curds even 
if we would. 

3d, The price of butter is greatly in excess 
of cheese. 

What do these propositions prove? They 
prove that we have been annually throwing 
away millions of dollars, without benefiting, 
anybody or anything, except perhaps the pigs, 
It it a waste which all of us have been aware 
of for along time, but in our blindness were 
unable to see clearly how to remedy. It can 
be remedied by the establishment of Butter 
Factories in connection with cheese manufac- 
ture. 

This modification of our system promises to 
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be the leading feature in future.operations of 
the dairy. It ig another progressive step and 
will do much to ensure a permanency to the 
factory system, since a great many farmers have 
no conveniences f r conducting the business 
hus complicated, nor would the additional 
work required be likely to find favor with the 
amily household. 

One of the leading arguments; but by the 
system of butter and cheese making together, 
the factories spring at once ahead of private 
dairies, and will be able to pay patrons after 
deducting all expenses of manufacture, carting 
milk, &c. more money than they could possibly 
realize, by making up the milk at home after 
the old system. ‘This gives a lift to the facto- 
ry system beyond the expectations of the most 
sanguine. The plan admits of various modifi- 
cations in the manufacture of cheese. Thus 
some can turn their attention to purely skim 
milk cheese, and others only partially so. The 
question of course will occur to what extent 
the cream may be removed from the milk, and 
yet a nice mellow palatible cheese be mantfac- 
tured; this opens up a vast field for skill and 
science in cheese making; but from the analogies 
of Dr. Voleker heretofore given, and facts gath- 
ered in my visit to Orange Co, N.Y., it is he- 
lieved that a portion of the milk may be kept 12, 
and perhaps 24 hours, then skimmed and added 
to the morning’s mess, and from this mixture as 
nice an article of cheese made as under our 
present system of letting the cream pass off to 


‘the whey tubs. 





SAVING RENNET. ~- 


At the recent State Cheese Convention, one 
of the members of the Association in private 
conversation with us, gave his method of pre- 
serving rennet, which he affirmed had been uni- 
formly attended with success. He claimed that 
the method gave greater strength and efficacy 
to the rennet ia coagulating milk and was as 
follows: 

The stomach when taken from the calf is 
emptied of its contents and all specks and dirt 
wiped off with a cloth. It is then laid upon a 
plate in a cool place for twenty-four hours or 
more, when it is split and-thoroughly salted in- 
side and out, and then rolled up in a ball en- 
closed in a cloth and tied and hung up to dry. 
It is hung in a dry room; by treating in this 
way dripping is avoided and as a consequence 
waste from this source saved. Wher ready for 
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use, the strings are cut and both cloth aad ren- 
net added to the water for soaking. Rennets 
saved in this way he claimed, and as his state- 
ment was borne out by a manufacturer, would 
bring more curd than when pat up in the or- 
dinary way. The manner of curing is new to 
us, and we give it for the benefit of those who 
desire to make experiments the coming season. 
The plan has the advantage, we should judge, 
of keeping out bugs which are liable to get at 
the rennets and do injury when they are stretch- 
ed on a crotched stick or hoop. 

Oar method of curing the rennet has usually 
been to lay the skin upon a plate with a light 
sprinkling of salt, leaving it in this condition a 
couple of days or so and then salt inside and 
out and stretch upon a hoop or forked stick 
and cure in a dry room with only moderate 
heat. High heat in curing we have observed 
destroys, ina great measore, the strength and 
efficacy of the rennet, as will also a superabun- 
dance of salt. Some people continue the prac- 
tice of saving the curd or contents of the 
stomach when taken from the calf, and using it 
for cheese making. It is a very filthy practice 
and injures the flavor of chéese. 

We are convinced from the examination of 
considerable quantities of rennets put up by 
butchers in different parts of the country, that 
a large share of them are not properly saved 
and are of a very bad character. Many of 
these are hung in a damp place where they 
drip and waste their strength and become taint- 
ed. One tainted rennet, used in connection 
with those that are good, poisons the whole 
batch, and causes trouble in cheese making, 
and often the loss of considerable quantities of 
cheese. 

Some few.years ago an old and experienced 
cheese maker got into trouble with his cheese 
from using a lot of rennets that were so slight- 
ly tainted as not to be readily detected. The 
cheese would “huff” and swell, and took on such 
a rapid decomposition as to split open and turn 
themselves out of the bandage. Neighbors 
were consulted and experienced cheese makers 
called in to try their hand at manufacturing, 
but with no better results, and the matter was 
only discovered by using rennet prepared by a 
neighbor as an experiment, to test the matter, 
when the cheese manafactured with it became 
orderly but would “hoff” on retarning to the 
use of those which have been purchased. 

There is considerable danger using rennets 
purchased in cities, unless the parties saving 
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them are thoroughly posted as to the selection 
of those that are healthy, and as to the manner 
of euring. Dairymen and manufacturers should 
point out to butchers the manner in which ren- 
nets should be put up and saved, since correct 
knowledge disseminated on this subject, would 
save a good deal of trouble and loss in cheese 
making. , 

In preparing rennets for use they should be 
always soaked in stone vessels instead of wood- 
en tubs or casks, since wood isliable to become 
tainted and communicate its taint to the batch 
of really good rennets when put to soak. Pure 
soft water we have observed, is to be prefered 
to hard water for soaking rennets. 

Daring the latter part of last season, consid- 
erable trouble w.< had by factories in obtain- 
ing a supply of zood rennets. It would be 
well for factories to make provision early in the 
season for obtaining a en») !y, engaging parties 
to select and put up a good article—Utica 
Herald. 
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RAISING CALV 5s. 


We go in for raising the calves, ps:'‘+u larly 
the good ones; it is beginning to ».). The 


best way to do it is undoubtedly the natura! 


one, but that is too expensive at the pres: 
price of milk, butter and cheese. For the goo.! 


of the cow and the economy of the process of | 


raising, we say take the calf off immediately, 
but it must have its mother’s milk for some days 
at any rate. It serves both as food and medi- 
cine. It ought also to be given aften and as 
regularly as possible, slowly as it would get 
it from suckling, otherwise instead of going to 
the fourth stomach where it would go natu- 
rally from the cow’s udder, it will be liable to 
fall into the rumen, paunch or first stomach, and 
cause a disarrangement of the digestive organs. 
This important point is too often overlooked 
in bringing up calves by hand. We let them 
go too long till they are too hungry themselves. 
Fved regularly three or four times a day at 
least, and begin with the pure milk of the dam. 

Again we are in too much hurry to induce 
them to take solid food. Nature doesn’t bring 
the first and second stomachs into ‘use so early, 
and if solid food is taken it goes into them, and 
if they are not absolutely weakened in their 
functions, they arc doubtless more or less in- 
injured. Prof. Tanner says the best breeders 
in England give their calves liquid food at 
least eight or ten weeks. 
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BY J. C. COX, OSBORN, GREENE CO. 0, 


Game Fowrs—Perhaps your readers have 
wondered what has beeome of your chicken 
writer: well I have been ona tour of inspection, 
—i.e.,looking around among fowls and other 
fine stock, purehasing whatever pleased me, if I 
wanted it, so that my Series has been discon- 
tinued some weeks. Home again, I am ready 
to say more, and shall continue as I previously 
announced by telling what I know, and others 
also, about Game fowl in general. There is a 
a multiplicity of sub-varicties of pure Game 
fowls. Some writers say there are but two or 
three distinct varieties. 

I consider Game fowls a variety, and not 
three varieties, but all names applied to this 
species of fowls are but sub-varieties, not un- 
like many other breeds, For instance there 
are the Polands having several names, but ail 
nevertheless are Pure Polands. So with many 
other breeds; but no breed of fowls has so 
many distinct colors, names &c,, as the Game. 
A Game isa Game if he is Game, be he black, 
red, )!ue, gray, white, &c. I'll mention the names 
uutil | get tired—all if I can, and if I leave out 
apy prominent names that deserve notice or are 
esteemed by tlie fancy, I hope some one will be 
kind enough to inform me through the Farmer. 
1'll begin with the most popular, or most noted, 
and hy the way my favorites of Games, Irish 
Grey or Short Necks, Earl O’ Derby or Derby 
Red, Lord Sefton, Black Breasted Red, Old 
Blue, Sumatra Pheasant, Sumatra Ebony, Cham- 
pion Clipper, Tartar, five Sub varieties of En- 
glish designated by color of !egs, Brown Breast- 
ed, Black Brassy wings, Furnace, Piles three 
sorts, Irish Blue, Light Red Dan, Ouckoos, 
Birchen Yellow, Hen Cocks, Whites, Indian] 
Mallacca, White Hackle, Counterfeit, lrish 
Tack, Blue Breasted Red, Mexican, Chinese 
Albino White, Indian Mountain Game, Double 
Spurred Japanese, African, Spanish Game, Gol- 
den Pheasant Game, &c. &c. 

The gentleman who breed for fighting and use 
them in the pit, have an innumerable number 
of names, many not included in the list given. It 
is useless for me to give a description of each, 
bat all Games have high and distinct colors, a 
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proud majestic carriage, and invincible'courage 
surpassing other breeds in determionation to 
the last breath. A portion of our people have 
‘a hatred for Games, the sight of the Game O ocx 
horrifies them, but every lover of a fowl must 
gay they are the beau ideal of a handsome fowl, 
possessing more characteristics than any other 
breed to accomplish such an object. They are 
bullies, combined with an arristocratic charac- 
ter, but are not the blood-thirsty characters, 
which some people think they are. They are 
charitable, kind and devoted to their flock, and 
when once his rights and power are gained 
and acknowledged he does not trouble an infe- 
rior, but such must keep their proper distance 
and not tread on the master of the yard’s power. 

It is not only for his pugnacious qualities 
that the Game is to be noticed; they are nearly 
equal to the Dorking and superior to most oth- 
er breeds in whiteness of flesh; it is delicate 
sweet, lies closer and more compact than any 
other, solid, neat and trim; there is no fowl 
whose feathers lay so close and neat; no fowls 
are so weighty according to bulk. They are 
“highly esteemed as layers and most are superior 
to Dorkings in this respoct. I know of several 
gentleman whe would keep no other fowl in 
‘their yard; they are fully equal and surpass 
most Dorkings as a farm fowl and one for every 
and all purposes. Their setting and maternal 
qualities are superior, if we wish complete suc- 
cess, to any and all breeds; they take a medium 
distance between the two extreme layers and 

and the everlasting setters. 

I keep Games; Sumatra hens I prefer mostly 
to do my hatching and brooding, and common 
~ehickens are very good also. A good game 
hen will never lay less than one hundred and 
fifty eggs a year, and will hatch and raise two 
broods. If not allowed to set, and quickly bro- 
ken up, she will often ran as high as two hun- 
dred. They are soon conquered from the idea 
of incubating, but when once in the position 
and duty of setting, nothing will persuade or 
defy her from her eggs. I have known them 
to die with being lousy on their nests. They 
will fight and even kill rats and other vermia 
that attempt to drive them from their nesw or 
take their chickens. They will drive cats, dogs 
or hogs, and abuse them so badly that they 
seldom attempt such an act again. They will 
stand a hawk a good fight until the chicks are 
hid and out of sight of the hawk. No hen will 
take the care and raise every one of their hatch 
with as much success as a game hen, The 








chicks are always very hardy and healthy. No 
fowls can withstand disease and endure the cold 
blasts of winter in the open air like games. — 
Give them warm comfortable hen-house and an 
open shed or a tree, they will if permitted roost 
out of doors; they seem to love to tramp around 
in deep snows, need little or no feeding if they 
have a large farm. They are great foragers, 
always in good killing order, In summer they 
need no extra food, and in winter do not seem 
to crave mach grain—a little is sufficient. If 
such are games, why are they not valuable and 
more extensively raised? 

1 do really love games—the cock for his proud 
carriage, beautiful and handsome feathers, his 
keen, daring eye, defying strut and his invinci- 
ble pluck, his victorious crow, and his devoted 
attentions to his harem. Then the charitable re- 
spect he has for a cenquered foe, The hen for 
her beautifal, compact plumage, her motherly 
deyotion to her young, and her delicacy of 
flesh. Of course, games have their faults; are 
often killed when they provoke their owners 
by fighting continually if insulted. I have seen 
games get their heads cut off for brutal con- 
duct, which the fancy would give no small 
amount for. But all games are not brutal.— _ 
The brutal ones are the exceptions. We have 
no settled opinion as to where the game fowl 
first originated, but most indicate India as their 
native country. People may wonder at there 
being so many names applied to games, if they 
breed to color, shape, &c. Most all the subva- 
rieties breed to the featherin color. The prom- 
inent ones do, which almost establishes their 
right as a pure breed. Sumatras are mostly 
black; some a reddish cast, some spotted.— 
Irish greys are the largest of all games, a grey 
color; Derby red are red in color, some white 
and some dark legs. If any of our readers de - 
sire a full description of any or some particu 
lar subvariety, I shall be willing to comply 
in my power, bat I would take up all the Oh 
Farmer if I should give a description of eac 
one and all. But all games are alike in genera 
respects and differ in smaller and less prominent 
characteristics, but most all know what a game 
fowl is. 





Carpet Swerive.—Draw the broom to you 
with short, quick strokes, taking up the dirt 
every half yard in a dust pan, or at each stair, 
and thus avoid working the dust into the clean- 
er parts. Never use tea-leaves, paper or damp 
grass to collect the dust, let the ust-pan do it. 
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PACKING SETTING EGGS FOR 
LONG JOURNEYS. 


I have more than once seen the question ask- 
edin The Field, how to pack fresh eggs for 
sending away to put under strange hens, but L 
do not remember ever seeing the the plan sug 
gested which a friend of mine in Copenhagen 
adopts, who has a large establishment of breed- 
ing birds, especially hevs and pigeons, and who 
annually sends away scores of eggs, and often 
to a long distance for breeding purposes. His 
method of packing them is tbus: He never 
puts above two dozeneggs in one box; bis boxes 
are shallow, scarcely deeper than the egg is 
high, the tops closely perferoated all over with 
small holes: he wraps up each egg separately 
in a strip of paper, rolling it around th sides 
of the egg, but leaving the blunt end of the 
egg uncovered. He then sets the egg upright 
in the box, with the pointed end downward, and 
packs tow and cotton loosely around it (gotton 
will not admit the air so well as tow), and pro- 
ceeds with egg after egg, till his box is fall. 

The tops of the eggs must remain uncovered, 
so that the air can get to them through the 
holes in the lid. This is absolutely necessary 
if they are to be sent a long journey. Bat for 
a day or two it is not indispensably necessary 
that the eggs must have air. Hesays the eggs 
packed. in this way, provided the box is kept 
with the right side up, and the blunt end of the 
egg never allowed to be at the bottom, can be 
safely sent a journey of fourteen days without 
the least injury, and be fit for putting under a 
hen at the end of this time. The eggs must 
not be packed too close or to tight —Field. 





Powers or A Binv’s Sonc.—When we hear 
the song of the soaring lark we may be sure 
that the entire atmosphere between us and the 
bird is filled with pulses, or undulations, or 
waves, as they are often called, produced by 
the little songster’s organ of voice. This or- 
gan is a vibrating instrument, resembling in 
principle the reed of a clarionet. Let us sup- 
pose that we bear the rong of a lark, elevated 
to the hight of five hundred feet in the air— 
Before this is possible, the bird must have agi- 
tated a sphere of air onc thousand feet in diam- 
eter—that is to cay, it must have communica- 
ted to seventeen thousand eight bundred and 
eighty-eight tons of air, a motion sufliciently 
intense to be appreciated by our organ of hear- 
ing—Tundall’s Glaciers of the Alps. 


I 
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The Apiary Department. 








BEES---BEE PASTURE---DUCKS. 


In a recent letter from Ws, D. GALLAGHER, 
long time a bright particular star in the firma- 
ment of Western literature, but more recently 
in Government commercial service at Louisville, 
Ky., this gentleman writes to us of his country 
home at Pewee Valley—a dozen miles out of 
the city, in which letter are several suggestive 
p*ragraphs which we make public for the con- 
sideration of others, begging the writer's pardon 
for the liberty we are taking with a private let- 
ter: 

“In the third story of my barn, at a height of 
about 25 feet from the ground, I have _parti- 
tioned off a room 10 feet square, which receives 
no light except that which enters between the 
joints of the upright weather-boardiug. This 
1 call my Apiary, though there is neither a bee 
nor a hive in it, And by elevating it so much 
I hope (and indeed I expect) to escape the 
pest of the bee—moth, which has destroyed all 
my bees hived and situated in the old fashion. 
And in this room, with the most approved hives, 
I propose to put one or two colonies or swarms 
of Italian bees, and commence de novo. 

“I bave on my place several hundred tulip (the 
lyriodendron tulipifera) which present a great 
profasion of flowers every spring: Nothing 
is better for bee pasture. I have ten or twelve 
acres of luxuriant red clover, and white clover 
abounds in my neighborhood. Every season I 
sow several acres of buckwheat, upon which I 
turn my ducks and geese for fattening so soon 
as the grain begins to ripen. (And Poland 
dacks and young geese, fattened in this way, 
permit me to say, cannot be equalled for the 
table by any other method. I call them “buck- 
wheat ducks” and “buckwheat geese,” and have 
them on my table every few days from the first 
of November to the last March; rich, tender, 
juicy, delicious, The discovery I believe is my 
own, but.I do not intend to patent it.) And 
when it blossom this buck wheat, ag you are 
aware, also makes excellent bee pasture. With 
which, why shoulda’t 1 have plenty of noney? 
I’m in: for another tria!, and this time intend to 
base my hopes on Langstroth and the Italians. 

Writing in great haste, in the midst of busi- 
ness, I am truly, your friend, 

W. D. Gatiouer. 
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DRONE BEES. 


BY MRS, E. 8, TUPPER OF IOWA. 


The office of the drones was long a matter of 
mystery and disputation. When it was conce- 
-ded that they were the males, as a microscopic 
examination clearly showed, the question natu- 
rally arose, “Why, if there is but one queen in a 
colony, and she already fertile, are so many 
drones reared every year?” 

Many argued that the number of surplus 
drones aided to keep up the high temperature 
of the hive necessary to the development of the 
young bees; but this certainly is not the fact, 
since in the spring, when they would be most 
useful for this purpose, none are found in the 
hive. Strong colonies begin to rear drones in 
May, and by the time these are about hatching, 
queen cells are commenced. The office of these 
drones is evidently intended to be the fertiliza- 
tion of the young queens. 

Nature always makes sure of enough for any 
purpose, and in the multitude of drones, when 
bees are kept one or two stands in a place, the 
safety of the young queen was provided for: 
. but when many hives are kept together, the 
usual number of drones in one, are sufficient for 
the queens of all,—so that much honey is wast- 
ed every year on useless consumers. 

Many hives have quantities of drone comb 
built while the colony was queenless. It isa 
well established fact, that when there is no 
queen in the hive, none but drone comb is built. 
Why the bees adhere explicitly to this way of 
doing things it is useless to speculate on; but 
the fact that they invariably do it, has an im- 
portant bearing, as will be seen. If a strong 
colony be allowed to remain in an empty hive, 
they will, before the queen is ready to lay, near- 
ly fill it with drone cells, suitable only for rear- 
ing drones or storing honey; and her majesty, 
finding few worker cells for her use, deposits 
drone eggs, and the bees rear them. Thus in 
my view of it, surplus drones are often, if not 
always, the result of accident. 

The movable comb hives of all. patterns, af- 
ford facilities for removing this comb, and thus 
restricting drone raising. It will be found best, 
however, never to remove all the drone comb in 
aay hive—a little, say a few square inches 
should be left; this will be occupied at the 
right season, and no effort made to build more; 
- but when allis gone, they seem uneasy, and 
worker cells will be lengthened out, or drone 
comb built in some unoccupied corner. 











The drones invariably are of the same variety 
as the queen, If an Italian queen is fertilized 
by a common drone, the workers raised from 
her eggs, will partake of the marks both of the 
black and Italian varieties; but her male:prog- 
epy is all invariably like herself. If a common 


queen, as often happens, meets an Italian drone, : 


though many of her worker progeny will show 
the Italian marks, all her drones will be of the 
common sort. 

A queen matures in from 13 to 18 days from 
the time the egg is deposited; the workor bee 
in 21, and the drone in 24 days.— Prairie Far- 
mer. 


KNOWLEDGE ABOUT BEES. 


A honey bee learns nothing, bat comes into 
the world knowing all that is given to bees to 
know. We have read the writings of meu who 
claim that they can “tame” bees, &c., but we 
deny their ability to learn, tame, or change 
their natural habits in the least. If one person 
can go among them and not be stung while 
another who does the. same thing is attaeked 
and stung by the bees, the difference lies in the 
one having some offensive order emitted, as his 
breath, or some exudation from the skin that is 
offensive to bees. 

One may keep bees many years, and be con- 
stantly among them, and yet his bees will sting 
him just as soon as the bees of a strange family 
would, if he did anything to irritate them. In 
25 years close attention to the nature and hab- 
its of honey bees, we have never been able to 
“tame,” in the least, a single family,.nor bee, so 
as to show that our familiarity to them caused 
them to differ at all from bees that had never 
seen us. If we irritaed them at any time, they 
would sting us just as soon as they wonld a 
stranger. 

Nor can any art of man cause honey bees to 
depart in the least, from thelr regular natural 
habits. —The manner of constructing their combs 
the material used, the sized and shape of cells 
&c., are exactly to-day what they were, a thou- 
sand years ago. Nor is there any difference in 
the natural habits of these bees in different parts 
of the world, except in warm climates, where 
there are no winters, they do not store up a 
supply of honey for winter use, because it is 
not needed. Otherwise; the bees of one coun- 





try have precisely the same habits of those of 


every other part of the world. 
It is surprising how soon a single bee. will. 
impart information to a whole family. For in- 
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stance, place a piece of heney comb, contain- 
ing’ honey, where a single bee will find it; that 
bee will fill its sack, and fly away to its hive, 
and soon return with several other bees, These 
willreturo to their hive laden with honey, and 
soon comé back with a score, or more of bees; 
and in about a half an hour thousands of bees 
will be employed in securing honey. By what 
particular method bees give information where 
honey is to be found, has never been discovered. 
It is not by sight, nor by smell, that they dis- 
cover it, because when honey is placed directly 
in front of a hive, and within afew inches of 
where hundreds of bees are flying about, not 
the least notice is taken of it till some have 
alighted by chance upon it, when the informa- 
tion is soon imparted te the family that is there, 
and in a few minutes there is a ruch of bees to 
seeure the treasure.—Rural American. 





Question Axout Bers.—I am acquainted 
with an indivual who has done a prosperous 
business selling bees which he calls Italian bees. 
He says that one impregnation is all that a 
queen bee ever receives. And that an Italian 
queen when once impregnated by Italian bees, 
can never afterwards produce any other than 
thorough bred bees. 

If this theory is correct, plesse inferm your 
readers how half breeds may certainly be dis 
tinguished from thorough bred Italians. FE. 





‘OrwamentaL Hepez Prant.—As an orna- 
mental hedge plant, and one at the same time 
will from its fruit prove pecunarily profitable, the 
common barbery has claims of considerable 
importance.—It is easily grown, either from 
seeds, small pieces of root or divisions, will 
succeed and grow rapidly, in even a poor soil 
and without cultivation. Its foliage is very 
glossy and handsome, and its fruit very orna- 
mental, hanging even until midwinter. It bears 
the shears well and may be trained to any form 
and kept at any desired height. When the fruit 
is ripe, it is used for preserves and pickles and 
sells at from ten to fifteen vents a quart. E. 





Portace County.—Stock in this vicinity is 
deing fairly, considering the unfavorableness of 
the season for curing hay, and the consequent 
bad condition in-which muck of it was put up 
Sheep are wintering quite finely, a little extra 
care making up the deficiency in the hay: but 
woe betide the shiftless farmer who careth not 
well or his flock. Youne Farues. 


rose EIGHT HOUR MOVEMENT. 





There is a great stir among certain classes 
of workmen, principally in the cities, about the 
proper number of houts for a day’s work: As 
a movement affecting farm laborers, if has very 
little significance and we need not analyze it 
on any other béating. Labor and’ wages will 
always regulate’ themselves and there caa be 
no law establishing what an hour’s work shall be 
worth. Legislatures may fix the hours for a le- 
gal day’s work, where no special contracts be- 
tween the parties shall exist, but no law can 
compel the employer to pay a fixed sum per day 
as no law can compel the laborer to accept a 
fixed sum per day. This will always be regula- 
ted by the skill and ability of the workmen or 
the necessities of the employer. Law and cus- 
tom may enact that the laborer may work 
six, eight, ten or twelve hours per day, but the 
great law of compensation will adjust itself to 
these conditions, of its own inherent force. 
Demagogues in and out of the Legislature, may 
seize the reins of this hobby in hopes to drive a 
victorious chariot in their own triumphal proces- 
sion. We have seen this farce enacted over 
and over again within the last forty years, but 
its race was as short as it was farious, just 
as the present one will be, and men will settle 
down into a more rational mood. 

We said above, that this question does not 
materially affect farm labor. The farmer must 
have men who will do the work of the season 
in its season. Farm life has its rainy days 
when all hands can go a fishing, and its harvest 
days when all hands must work from sun to sun. 
We have labored for years upon a farm and 
thought it no hardship to put in the time for a 
season from sunrise to sunset in the field, and’ 
then to go into the milking yard for a supple- 
mental duty there. We have labored as a me- 
chanic in much the same way; and as an editor 
have put in even more hours out of the twenty 
four than we did upon the farm, and never 
thought that we were doing any great violence 
to the laws of matter or of mind; indeed to 
look upon us now in our four years past half a 
century, one would say we were in a good state 
of preseryation. 

These are some of our sentiments on the 
Eight Hour Question. 





Nothing makes the earth seem so spacions: 
as to have friends at a distanee; they mark the: 
latitudes and the longitudes, : 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Caltivator. 


TIDY SLEEPING ROOMS. 


It is of but little effect to decorate an apart- 
ment unless the surroundings are neat and or- 
derly. If the wearing apparel is scattered 
around, and combs, brushes, shoes, &¢., gath- 
ered in promiscuous confusion, the visitor will 
take but little delight in the ornamentol part. 
We have an idea which we think is a new one, 
as we have never seen it promulgated either by 
word or deed. At night is the last hour one 
thinks of having the tidy appearance of a room 
still preserved, but we fully agree with the opin- 
ion of the old lady who liked to have every- 
thing “to rights, in case a fire or anything 
should happev, where folks might have to run 
in.” 

We contend therefore that when the inmates 
disrobe themselves for the night, that the gar- 
ments need not be scattered about the room 
hither and thither, but placed by neatly aud 
carefully, ready to be taken up upon a mo- 
ment’s notice, and arranged so that there would 
be no difficulty were a hurried dressing requir- 
ed in the dark. In how many households when 
a visitor arrives unexpectedly and late at night, 
is he entertained and amused by the burried 
gathering up, not in the sleeping rooms always, 
but also in the sitting room, of shoes, stuck- 
ings and aprons, that by permission of the pre- 
siding genius bave been left there, who pre- 
ceeds to the task with a warrantable chagrin 
which one would suppose would be quite sufii- 
cient to prevent the recurrence of the event for 
a time at least. 

If the work-basket has been in use, and is 
not to be immediately taken in the morning 
let its contenta be restored to order, and the 
hurry and bustle of the morning will be allevi- 
ated by every little chore that is attended to 
the night beforehand. Morning, which is the 
most delightful of all seasons, when the mind 
is fresh aad vigorous, is tbe time to devote to 
friends, to the improvement of the intellect, 
and to the sociality of home life. But it is al- 
most invariably perverted—the hands are set 





hard to work, and with their labor the mind 
also becomes wearied; not that we can dis- 
pense with labor in the morning, but have a 
little respect for the amount you reserve for it. 

, We are often led to believe that neatness is 
an inherent virtue in every little child when we 
notice how invariably the play-bouse and its 
accompaniments are kept in order, but this idea 
seems to die out by the force of cireumstance 
and the practice of the older ones that are around 
aud do, not encourage the little one; so the 
young lady too often permits her nataral in- 
stinct to deteriorate with the progress of years, 
which on the contrary should but incite her 
to a continued practice of this commendable 
virtue, and which, preposterous as the idea may 
seem, will have a weighty share in the future 
happiness and contentment of the household 
over which she will probably one day preside. 

C. M. 8 
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HOW TO SAVE BACON HAMS. 


As this is the time of year when farmers are 
putting bacon hams to smoke, I will tell you 
a good way to keep such meat as is desired for 
summer use, to be sure and keep it from flies 
and also from the effects of hot weather. In- 
deed it is to keeping meat, what canning is to 
keeping fruits. 

When the bacon hans are moderately smok- 
ed, cut them in slices just the thickness you 
want for cooking, scald the slices well in hot 
water and pack them in a stone jar, as closely as 
they will lie, so as to fill the whole width of the 
far as far they go. Then melt a sufficient quan- 
tity of lard and pour upon the meat until all 
the spaces between the slices are filled up, and 
the lard covers the top of the layers of meat. 
Cover the jar and set it away as you would to 
keep lard for summer use and the whole will be 
in admirable order when it is needed. 

When yeu wish to use some of the bacon for 
the table, you have only to scrape off a little 
lard take out as mach meat as you desire aad 
cook it in the usual way and be at no troable 
about sawing off bones and having the gaping 
fragments of the hams or shoulders hanging in 
the stairway or suspended from the joists of the 
cellar for the flies to work at or to be bump- 
ing your bead against as you go in upon your 
daily errands, to that place of general deposit 
for cooking materials. Sun Bonnyer. 

Hazel Dell. 
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, For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
WOMEN KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 


Last fall one day, Fred. said “here’s twelve 
dollars that I don’t need to carry around with 
me—I’}] put it in the family purse;” and he put 
it ip a sly corner of the kitchen cupboard where 
we always keep it. Now the contents of that 
purse is mine as much as his, I never have to 
ask him for money, but use it whenever it is 

really needed. 

About a fortnight after, he came Wei 
into the house in a great hurry, runding over 
chairs and scaring the baby with a loud “dear 
me! there goes Dick Kellar and I've been 
wanting to see him this long time to pay him 
for that day’s threshing last summer.” He 
snatched down the purse and the poor collapsed 
thing only had seven shillings in it. “Why 
woman here’s only a few shillings—where can it 
have gone tool” I clapped my hand up to my 
perplexed forehead, with a “why, I paid four 
dollars and a half for Randall’s Egypt and the 
Holy Land, two. dollars for musliv, one dollar 
for tea, half dollar at the festival, a trifle at the 
the dentist’s for the children,—and—and—F red. 
dy where has the rest gone, I can’t remember 
but indeed it was not spent foolishly;” and 1 
threaded my hair through my fingers, puzzled 
enough. 

Ob I did feel humiliated! I could’nt help 
it! Fred said, never mind it now, but I fancied 
he looked down at me as a man would look at 
a dog fight where his own dog was getting the 
worst of it, After he went out [ cloced my lips 
together very earnestly thinking that he would 
never see my face wear another such a perplexed 
annoyed expression. The first day of the New 
¥ear I began keeping an account book. Ev- 
ery dollar and dime and three cents spent, goes 
into it in black and white, 20 at the end of the 
year if Fred says “W onder where all the money 
has gone,” 1 shall lay the book ivto his bands 
with a clear conscience and a radiant honest 
ace. A woman would be astonished at the 
end of the year to see how much had been ex- 
pended. There are not many busbands but say 
sometime in their lives, “It is strange where 
all the money goes.” And not many women 
are there who do not often say—“I can’t see 
where it goes, I’m just as economical as I can 
be and not be mean and niggardly.” 

Bless your hearts dear wives, I believe every 
word of it, and to solve the riddle do filease 
keep a strict and correct account book for one 

















year. Your husband, will love you all the 
more, for it will show an amount of tact and 
good business taleut, that he never gave you 
credit for, besides saving you a feeling of 
humiliation for fear your husbands put too low 
an estimate on your abilites as a help meet. 


Rose.ia. 


SHALL WE EAT PORK? 





A fearful malady has been prevailing in Ger- 
many, arising, as is the united testimony of all 
who have investigated the matter, from eut- 
ing pork. This epidemic is called Trichinosis, 
from the trichina, a parasitic animal found in 
the swine’s flesh. These insects, says the Bal- 
timore Sun, are of so small a size as to be in- 
visible to the naked eye, and being hardly so 
thick as a human bair, easily work their way 
into the tissue of the flesh, muscles and nerves, 
producing terrible agony and certain death.— 
Ata smal! village in Germany the mortality 
was dreadful, and it was stated in a letter from 
a physician, that at the time of writing upwards 
of three hundred patients were awaiting death 
which they knew to be juevitable, a prey to 
fearful sufferings. Many inhabitants at the out- 
set had taken to flight in order to escape from 
what they considered the cholera, only to fall 
down on the roads and expire without relief. 
From the observations of men of science. it has 
been gathered that in addition to man, the pig 
rabbits and mice are liable to he trichinised.— 


| It is also ascertained that killing the hog will 


not destroy the life of these animalculae, and 
they have even been found alive in the interior 
parts of boiled ham although boiling heat of 
two hundred and twelve degrees will kill them. 
An account was published several days sgo of 
the death of a young lady in Detroit, which 
was ascertained to have resulted from this dis- 
ease. A post mortem examination left no 
doubt of the trichina having been the cause of 
death, a small portion of fiesh about the size of 
a pin head, when examined through the micro- 
scope, having been found to contain large num- 
bers of animalculae. Although this is said to 
be the only case that has ever been known in 
this country, the fatal effects of this disease 
should attract &trict attention. 





Sidney Smith, passing through a by street 
behind St. Paul's, heard two women abusing 
each other from opposite houses, “They will 
never agree,” said the wit; “they argue from 
different premises.” 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


KITCHEN ECONOMIES. 


Somebody in the Ohio Farmer tells about 
washing dishes and letting them dry themselves 
to save labor—it made me think of Jack Hole, 
who wrote his name J. with a hole in the paper 
for his name. Men sometimes grow fastidious; 
for instance, an old bachelor said to me—“if I 
had a woman who would mix bread with her 
hands 1’d lick her.” I said~“Llow should she 
mix it?” “With a spoon,” said he. “And how 
should she wash dishes?” With a stick and a 
swab on it,” said he; and this writer finishes the 
list of improvements by drying the dishes in- 
stead of wiping them! Miynenaua D. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivetor. 


CURE FOR CHILBLAINS. 





The article on chilblains, published in the 
Ohio Farmer a few weeks ago, reminds me very 
forcibly of a life-long experience which L have 
had with that most teasing of all unmortal 
complaints, except perhaps fever and ague.— 
When I was a wee thing, once upon a thawing 
winter day I escaped from the watchful care of 
my good mamma, and wandered off to an ice- 
covered pond, where one of my shoes coming 
off, and I not having sense enough to put it on 
again, I carried it in my hand, and strayed 
about until my foot was completely chilled be- 
fore I was picked up and taken home. The 
consequence has been that ever since, at the ap- 
proach of winter I am pestered almost to death 
with chilblains, which cause such an intense 
itching of the feet—that foot in particular, that 
I have tried every remedy I could hear of to 
cure them or alleviate my sufferings. For a 
time I succeeded best with a very simple reme- 
dy which had proved entirely sucecessful with 
a friend of mine, viz: Take a foot-tub half full 
of water as hot as can be borve, sit down and 

‘place the feet in the water until the heat be- 
comes easy, as it will in a few minutes; have 
ready a kettle of hotter water and pour in a lit- 
tle at intervals to raise the temperature grad- 
ually—still keeping the feet immersed, until you 
have attained the utmost heat which the feet 
can bear. This process may occupy from twen- 
ty micutes to halfan hour. ‘hen take the feet 
from the batb, plunge them for a few seconds 
in cold water, afterwards rub them briskly with 
dry towels, put on thick woolen stockings and 








keep close for some hgurs.. ‘This. operation ie 
best attended to just before going to bed at 
night. After practising this’ plan fer a time 
the swelling and fever will leave ‘the feet, and 
they will become’‘a little shriveled in appear- 
ance and, except in very obstinate cases, free 
from the tedious itching of chilblains. 

But one of my feet was so badly affected that 
I wore out this remedy and, finally found toler- 
able relief in using an application of mutton tal- 
low prepared by heating it quite hot and pour- 
ing it upon a cake of ice to cool, afterward rub- 
bing some of this carefully upon the parts affect- 


ed. Sun Bonnet. 
Hazel Dell. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
PHILOSOPHER’S OAKES. 


We remember, some forty years ago, in be- 
half of an invalid lady, of going to a neighbor 
who had the knack of making bran bread in 
loaves of wonderful yeastiness, overflowing the 
rim of the baking pan like the crest of a sea 
wave on a breaker. Never before-or since have 
we seen such magnificent lightness in a loaf of 
bread, and how it was done was a mystery.— 
Perbaps it is this mystery which is solved by a 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly, in speaking of 
Philosopher’s Cakes,—you shall hear: 

“Probably the greatest of all bread - wonders 
are the unleavened Graham cakes. These are 
worth a special mail and large postage te tell 
of. According to the theory of ‘Woman and 
her Era,’ they are a deel too good for men, they 
are fit only for women and angels. Just salt 
and scald-some Graham meal into a dough as 
soft as can be handled. Roll it an inch thick, 
cutting in diamonds, which place on a fin sheet 
and thrust into the hottest of ovens. (Note 
this last direction, or the diamonds will be flat 
leather.) Strange to say, they will rise, and 
keep rising, till in ten minutes you take them 
out quite puffed. Oue would never guess them 
innocent of yeast: An inch thick is the rule; 
but there is nothing like an adventurous cour- 
age. Itis at orce suggested, if they are se 
good at an inch, will they not be twice as good 
at two inches. And certainly they are. The 
meal will not be outwitted. It is the loveliest 
gud most buoyant material. Its lightness keeps 
up with the utmost experiment: Finally, it 
may be turned into a massive loaf, and with e 
brisk heat it will refuse to be depressed.” 
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THE MARCHES OF TIME. 


Far beyond the mountain, 
Where the south sun shineth, 
And the silver fountain 
Ever low repineth— 


Where the palm and myrtle, 
Deep-hued, tender, flourish, 
And the clear-voiced turtle 
Doth her nestlings nourish-- 


From the land of summer, 
From the vales of spices 

Cometh our sweet comer, 

More beloved than Isis, 


Hark! beyond the river 
Is a voice that sigheth— 
Spring, fond, faithful ever 
In warm breath replieth. 


Boon will o’er the meadows 
Creep the grasses slender, 
And the violet shadows 
Rest perfumed and tender. 


Thro’ the dim air, leaning ; 
Toward the bending azure, 
Far off hills are gleaning 
Strength to mete their measure 


To the guests forthgoing 
From the stall ang manger, 
Soft eyed kine a-lowing, 
Each with little stranger. 


All a picture homely, 
Yet a heartsome story, 
And a semblance comely 
Of our country’s glory. 





KITTY RIDER. 


Kneeling by the stream I saw, 
Kate, the farmer’s daughter, 

Drinking, in her rosy palm, 
Dipping up the water. 


She had thrown her hat aside, 
Bare her arms and shoulder, 
Each unconscious charm displayed, 
Made my love the bolder. 


So I slowly, tenderly, 
Went and knelt beside her, 
Drank with her from out the stream, 
Blushing Kitty Rider! 


And I said, “The poets think 
Life is like a river, 

Shall we not its waters drink, 
Always love, together?” 


Many years have passed us by, 
Like the flowing water, 

But I drink life’s stream to-day, 
With the farmer’s daughter. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivetor. 


CHEAP VINEGAR. 


A good article of vinegar may be made from 
rotten apples, if placed in a barrel or some- 
thing of the kind with a hole bored through 
the bottom. When picking over apples in the 
cellar, have a barrel prepared, and throw the 
rotten apples into it, take a pounder and mash 
them up, put on a little water and give it pres- 
sure. A large quantity of vinegar may be made 
from a bushel of otherwise worthless apples. 

Very good vinegar may be made from com- 
mon dairy whey;—sweeten the whey a little 
and let it stand, it will clarify itself. Vinegar 
that is “dead” may be revided to full life by. 
putting into the barrel a few small ripe toma- 
toes. Erastvs. 

Lorain Co. Ohio. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
KITCHEN ECONOMIES. 


I noticed in the Ohio Farmer a piece enti- 
tled “Kitchen Economies” which gave an old 
bachelor’s mode of making bread and wash- 
ing dishes; the bread was to be made with 
a spoon, or to use the words of the old bachelor 
«If be had a wife who would make bread with 
her hands he would lick her.” Now if this is 
his sentiment it is plain to be seen why he never 
had a wife. And as to washing dishes with a 
swab, I cannot agree with him on that point 
and have therefore come to the conclusion that 
the old bachelor, is not very well versed in 
“Kitchen Economies.” Op Mart. 








A CHEAP SMOKE HOUSE. 





A hogshead for a small family will do. Set 
a broad board in for a partition, and put the 
fire on one side, and the meat on the other. 
This will enable the smoke to cool before it 
strikes the meat. Get up as little heat as pos- 
sible, and as pure smoke as possible. You 
want no stench, no leather burned, or hair, or 
wool. Wood chipsare best. Do not scrape up 
at random,-dirt, chips and all. Have besides an 
unscented hogshead; for there is much in smok- 
ing ham—more than people are generally aware 
of, Cool, clean smoke—and not too much. 
Give it time to work through. A little care 
here will give you a long term of good eating. 
A ham treated in this way will preserve better, 
to say nothing of the superior eating. —Rwral 
World. 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


FOR CURING BEEF. 


Weigh and cut up the beef, sprinkle on a lit- 
tle salt, bulk it up, and let it remain from four 
to twelve hours. For every hundred pounds of 
meat take one quart of salt, three and a half 
pints of molasses, one tablespoonful of salt pe- 
tre; make brine of well water sufficient to cover 
the meat, boil and skim. When cold pour this 
pickle on the meat, and keep it covered with 
the brine. D. P. Eoperr. 





CLEAN FEET. 


Many are careless in the care of their feet. 
If they wash them once a month, they think 
they are doing well. They do not consider that 
the largest pores of the system are located in 
the bottom of the foot, and that the most of- 
fensive matter is discharged through those 
pores. No one has failed to notice the odor 
which is experienced in the presence of certain 
persons. They wear stockings from the be- 
ginning to the end of the week without change. 
The stockings become completely saturated 
with offensive matter. It is sickening to be in 
the presence of such persons. III health is gen- 
erated by such treatment of the feet. The pores 
are not only repellants but absorbents, and this 
fetid matter, toa greater or less extent, is taken 
back into the system. 

The feet should be washed daily, as well as 
the arm-pits, from which an offensive odor is 
also emitted, unless daily ablation is practiced. 
Cleanliness is next to Godliness). A man vor 
woman can neither feel well nor be well unless 
frequent bathing is practiced. Stockings should 
not be worn more than a day or two at a time. 
They may be worn for one day, and then aired 
and sunned and worn for another day,—but to 
wear the same stockings for a whole week is not 
doing justice to your feet, nor your health, nor 
your conscience—for who con have a clear con- 
science in a foul body.—£z. 





Grease Spots tv FLANNEL.—Flannel shirts, 
or other woolens, should have grease spots re- 
moved without falling them up, thus: Put one 
ox-gall in three gallons of cold water, in which 
immerse the garment, and squeeze or pound 
(not wring) it, until the spots are removed; then 
thoroughly wash in cold water, else the odor of 
the gall becomes very disagreeable. If burn- 
ing fluid or benzole are used to remove grease 
or other stains, let it be at least two yards from 
candles, gas, lamp or fire. Valuable lives are 
lost every year by neglecting this precaution. 


FASTIDIOUSNESS. 


Like other things spurious, fastidiousness is 
often inconsistent with itself; the coarsest things 
are done, the most cruel things said, by the 
most fastidious people. Horace Walpole was ~ 
@ provesb of epicurian particularity of taste; yet 
none of the vulgarians whom he vilified had a 
keener relish for a coarse allusion or a malicious 
falsehood. Beckford of Fonthill demanded that 
life should be thrice winnowed for his use, but 
what was his life? Louis XIV was “insolently 
pice” in some things, what was he in others? 
If we observe a person proud of a reputation 
for fastidiousness, we shall always find that the 
egotism which is its life will at times lead him 
to say or do something disgusting. We need 
expect from such people no delicate, silent self- 
sacrifice, no tender watching for others’ tastes 
or needs, no graceful yielding up of privileges 
in unconsidered trifles, on which wait no “flow- 
ing thanks.” They may be kind and obliging 
to acertain extent, but when the service re- 
quired involves anything disagreeable, anything 
offensive to the taste on which they pride them- 
selves, we must apply elsewhere. Their fine- 
ness of nature sifts c#mmon duties, selecting for 
practice only those which will pass the test; and 
conscience is not hurt, for unsuspecting pride 
has given her a bribe.—Mrs. Kirkland. 





Srorres rer CxILDREN.—At a certain age 
children of both sexes delight iu stories. It is 
as natural as it is for them to skip, ran, and 
jump, instead of walking at the staid pace of 
their grand-parents. Now, some parents, very 
well meaning ones too, think they do a wise 
thing when they deny this most innocent crav- 
ing any legitimate outlet. They wish to culti- 
vate, they say, “a taste for good reading.”— 
They might as well begin to feed a new-born 
baby on meat, lest nursing should vitiate its 
desire for it. The use for meat will come when 
the child has teeth to chew it; so will the 
taste for solid reading as the mind matures; i. e. 
if it is not made to hate it, by having it vio- 
lently forced upon its attention during the sto- 
ry-loving period. That “there is a time for all 
things,” is truer of nothing more than this.— 
Better far that parents should admit it and 
wisely indulge it than by a too severe repress 
ion give oceasion forstealthy promiscuous read- 
ing. 

The will influences the opinions ’of'man much 
more than the opinions the will. 
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The Agricultural Bepartment. 


SOWING BLUE GRASS SEED. 








In answer to certain inquiries concerning the 
growing of Kentucky Blue Grass, Mr, Fassett, 
an extensive farmer residing near Springfield, 
Ill., gives in the Prairie Farmer the following 
very sensible directions: tb 

The opinions: of farmers differ in regard 
to the time that “Blue Grass” should be 
sown. Some advise sowing it in the spring; 
others recommend to sow in August. My own 
experience is that the best time to sow any and 
all kinds of grass seed is, from the middle of 
February to the middle of March in this lati- 
tude; farther south it would probably be better 
to sow some earlier; farther north, some later. 

The seed should be sown before it is done 
freezing. The spring freezing and thawing 
of the ground covers the seed to the proper 
depth to germinate—which is the only way 
{ know of to get it all covered so that it 
will grow. The spring rains bring the plants 
to such maturity, they get such a strong hold 
of the ground before the dry, hot weather of 
summer comes on, that they are able to stand 
it; that is, where grass seed is sown without 
any otber crop, which I think is the only way 
to insure a good stand. 

Qne half bushel, or seven pounds of blue 
grass seed is considered to be the right quantity 
to sow to the aere, to make a good stand. I 
think it much better to sow timothy and red 
top with blue grass. Blue grass makés but a 
slender growth for the first two or three years 
after it issown. ‘The K entuckians say that blue 
gtass pastures continue to improve thirty or 
forty years. ‘Timothy does its best right along, 
the first few years, and then begins to fail. Red 
top has more of the nature of blue grass, bat 
makes a stronger growth much sooner, and will 
make about as much pasture, but will wither 
sooner in cold weather. Like blue grass, it 
spreads from the root, makiog a per ect sward. 
The blue grass will eventually run it out as well 
as the timothy, and take entire possession, as it 
arrives at maturity. I would recommend to sow 
four quarts of timothy, six pounds of red top, 
and four pounds of blue grass seed to the acre. 
As to seeding soon after timber is deadened, I 
cannot speak from experience, but can see no 
reason why the three grasses would not do well. 

I know it to be a first rate way to make pas- 








ture on new prairie lands that have not had the 
wild nature killed out of them by cultivation 
sufficient to grow timothy and clover success- 
fully. I do not know whether blue or any 
other grass seed will grow well that is two or 
three years old.. I would prefer to sow-fresh 
seed. 

[As doctors will always disagree in certain 
cases, a Keatucky correspondent sends the fol- 
lowing criticiam upon the above article by Mr. 
Fassett :] 

1 must beg leave to differ with Mr. fas- 
sett as to the time for sowing blue grass 
seed. He perfers from the middle of February 
to the middle of March. That will do in some 
cases, but the best time is early fall, with wheat 
orrye. This brings the timothy up before win- 
ter and the blue grass comes up in the spring 
with sufficient root to withstand the heat and 
drouth of the following summer. 

The quantity of seed (7 lbs. per acre) that 
he grows is not sufficient to make pasture for 
several years, though if it could be well separa- 
ted before sewing it would do; but beat and 
thresh it as you may it stic,s together and dis- 
tributes badly in sowing. ‘The quantity should 
be two bushels per acre, carefully sown. It 
is best to cross sow after the wind changes. 

Keep stock off after you glean the field, un- 
til the following June or July at which time 
you will have a beautifnl pastare. 

If you wish to sow in timber, nse the same 
quantity of seed and “root” it in with hogs. 
Sow a small piece at first mixing in some oats, 
tye or corn to make the hogs hunt after the 
grain, then sow another piece in the same way 
until you have finished the whole field. 

Age does not destroy the vitality of the 
seed, nor of any other grass seed if kept from 
heating. I have sown bluc grass seed that was 
six years old, dnd had been kept in a bag in o 
dry cellar. It is almost impossible to beat it. 
No one should sow seed of any kind, that has 
been kept in bulk during the summer months, 
as it goes through too much sweating if kept 
in a heap or grauary. If spread on the floor 
where it éan get the air all the time there is no 
danger. J. B. K. 





The Egyptians, in the construction of their 
pyramids, seem to be the first who paid any 
particular respect to their dead; the Greeks — 
introduced small colamns or tombstones to the 
memory of their relatives and friends, upon 
which epitaphs, &c., were engraved. 




















NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


Their Cennection with Agriculture. 





-. BY JOHN L. RUSSELL, SALEM, MASS 


The presence of heat is all-important.— 
From whence can the earth receive this, and 
how does this fact apply to agriculture? From 
two sources, namely, the internal heat of the 
soil and from the sun’s rays, The first must 
be expected only in volcanic region, where fer- 
tility,is always constant and marked. Where 
heat obtains in this way, cultivation can be car- 
ried on at high elevetions with success, where 
the sun’s rays alone would be inadequate, 
From this hint, this natural phenomenon, we 
construct apparatus to supply subterranean 
heat: such, in fact, being the hot-bed where 
fermentation or steam pipes give us the required 
temperature. But where we must depend on 
the sun’s warmth, we wait the spring. and 
try to ascertain at what precise time the earth 
becomes warmed up by its rays. Yet, notwith- 
standing we may have artificial heat, and the 
sunshine too, we find in our green houses, and 
in other plant structures, that something is 
wanting to perfect cultivation. Scjence has 
analyzed the sun’s light to discover where the 
defect exists. It has found that light itself 
which seems to us white, is really composed of 
seven colors. It has proved that each of these 
colors possesses different chemical powers and 
action; that some are better fitted for the 
sprouting of the seed, and others for the green- 
ing of the leaves, and others still for the ripen- 
ing and coloring of the frait. More, that at 
different seasons of the year these several colors 
predominate in the sun’s rays. 

A reliable and most carefal cultivator of the 
grape in glass forcing-houses assures me that 
his vines start with a surprisingly renewed ac- 
tivity after the first of January—their foliage 
is ampler, richer, and “greener. Were plants 
like animals we could not so readily under- 
stand this curious circumstance. Were they 
endowed with a nervous system they conld, at 
all seasous, be stimulated through nutritious 
manures, which are their appropriate food. 
We can fatten the animal at any time of the year 
as well, or perhaps better even, in some cases 
at least in the dark as in the light. 

But plants have no nerves and no internal, 
distinct alimentary cavities or digestive appara- 
tus. Their instruments of digestion, assimila- 
tion, and increase are on their surfaces, or near 
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the exterior of their leaves and bark. Their 
leaves usually, to be sure, are delicate and sen- 
sitive, but the process as action of life in them, 
is mechanical; the sun’s rays gives them mo- 
tion ia the flow of sap and its consequences. It 
is a chemical action; decomposition ef what- 
ever they are surrounded by is brought about 
on their exterior; on the contrary, animal life 
is preserved by decomposition of substances re- 
ceived within. When the yellow ray is abun- 
dant, then plants take en the green color, so 
pleasing and grateful; the yellow, the blue, and 
the red rays help the germination of the seed; 
but the best of all is the violet ray. The curi- 
ous gardener seizes upon this hint and employs 
the violet-tinted bell-glass when he wishes to 
germinate some ¢hoicer seeds. The red ray of 
autumn ripens the fruit; it is this that gives 
color te the leaves of the forests, imparts to the 
‘aatumpal scenery its peculiar splendor. The 
more abundant these are in a climate, atmos- 
phere, the more luxuriant’and gorgeous will 
be its vegetable aspects; the scantier their 
presence, the tamer and more deficient the beau- 
ty around. 


It appears to me that we yet need some mere 
exact ideas than can be gleaned from the signs 
derived from the natural phenomena of the sea- 
sons as they have been noted. These ideas 
must be found in actual condition of the eorth 
in regard to the amount of heat, principally, 
that will insure the germination of seeds com- 
mited to the soil. It may be asked, whether 
every latitude has a defined and specific season 
of the year, when as it returns, It shall be the 
very one for this or for that kind of labor? 
Can the reappearance of the migratory birds 
teach us anything? Can the opening of the 
vernal blossoms, or the exact time they shed 
their pollen or ripen their seeds, can the unfold- 
ing of of the tender leaves or their maturation 
and fall, give us any valuable hints? Of these 
which can show us what the thermometer will 
surely do if we plunge it into the soil daily and 
examine how the mercury rises or declines? 
Or can the barometer be any guide by which 
it is probable that storms, rains or winds, in- 
jurious to vegetation, will repeat themselves at 
stated periods from year to year? What can 
ve learn from the breaking up of rivers free- 
‘ing themselves frem ice? What from the tem- 
perature of flowing water, ef the daily tides, 
or of springs and wells?—Agricultural Re- 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


WATER POOLS FOR CATTLE. 


There is one question that I thiuk farmers 
should think and talk more about, namely—the 
cheapest and best way to water stock. Witb- 
out attempting to describe them,I would ask 
which would be the best in this part of the 
State, orin any other county in which water 
can be found in from six to fifteen feet from the 
surface of the ground, to raise the water for the 
stock, or dig a pool so that they can go down 
and drink. I, for one, say dig a pool and let 
the stock go down to the water. It may cost 
more in the first place, but in ten years it will 
cost less that to be perplexed with pumps; and 
then it is always ready, and a farmer can go 
from home, or attend to business, without hav- 
ing to water his cattle. 

But it may be asked, how I would make a 
pool, and what it would cost? In answer, let 
me describe one that may be seen on the farm 
of William Hamilton, near Richwood, Union 
Co., Obio. It is seven feet deep, ten feet wide, 
twenty feet long at the bottom, and sixty feet 
log on top. 1t was dug out with a plow and 
scraper, having the sides as near perpedicular 
as convenient, while the ends are tapered so 
that a team can go down at one end and out 
at the other with ease. Continue on till there 
is sufficient head of water to last through ary 
drouth, then level off the bottom as long and 
as wide as you wish, and plank it all over with 
good two inch plank, and all is ready for the 
wall. If logs are used, they should be oak, and 
should when hewed, face from one and a half to 
two feet. Lay the first ronnd as you would the 
foundation of a house, cutting the logs so that 
the ends and sides will fit down nicely to the 
plank. The next round will be the same, only 


and so on till the wall of the pool is high enough 
to prevent the surface water from running over 
‘and carrying sediment into the pool. 

The oned speak of cost one hundred and | 
twenty-five dollars. It was built, or rather re- 
built in October, 1864, when labor was at the | 
highest point during -the war. Two dollars a 


day was the wages paid. It was very expen- 
sive hauling large logs in the summer time. I 
think that where economy is used, the outlay | 
need not be more than from fifty to seventy- 

five dollars; and there is no need of any handy 

man paying out one cent, unless he chooses to] 
hire the work dene. 











It will be noticed that at cach end and be- 
tween the end logs, there will be a crib which 
should be filled with stone, the heavier the better. 

Now I have brought. this matter of pools in- 
stead of pumps before you and your readers, 
and let me ask, how much it would add to the 
value of any common farm to have good living 
water on it, and how much it would add to the 
comfort of stock to have water always in their 
reach. A pool is not subject to overflow and 
drown sheep and hogs, and wash away hay and 
corn. I have watered stock at a pool for fif- 
teen years, and to-day I would rather have a 
good one than to have any creek, such as we 
have in the flat portions of the country, where 
pools are needed at all. H. 0. Hami.ton. 

Union Co., Feb., 1866. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
BARN YARDS AND MUCK. 





I have often been amused at the theories 
which are sometimes advanced by writers who 
either have notHing else to do but theorise, or 
who neglect to investigate the subjects on 
which they write, For instance, The barn- 
yard theory, (for it was never advocated by any 
practical man) that there should be a holé 
scooped out lined with clay and filled with muck 
or some other absorbing substance, so that the 
fluids and droppings of the stock could proper- 
ly be saved and applied to crops. 

Now any farmer knows thata barn-yard should 
correspond in size to the amount of stock, and 
any practical man kvows that the rain falliag 
on a proper sized bain-yard will amount to many 
times the quantity of fluids issuing from the 
stock, consequently the deposit would be very 
much diluted if it was conveyed to a cistern as 


/some recommend; and any Ohio man knows 
that it should jut over, say five feet at the ends, 


that muck on clay, when wet, makes very soft 
if not casy traveling. 

I have had a little practice on this point 
My barn stands on the summit level, between 
the waters of the Ohio river, and those of Lake 
Erie, and in the course of twenty years the 
black soil which once composed the surface, 
bas been mixed with the manure, ard has been 
taken to the fields, and even the hard sub-soil 
has been jntruded upon, and very much to my 
discomfort. Ihave nearly s model theoretical 
barn yard. During the last few years this has 
been a miserable place in the spring, and I have 
generally let the manure be until fall, when in a 
dry season it would do to draw out, although 
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generally pretty thoroughly leached. During 
the last rainy season it has been flooded all 
summer, and before I could get in to haul it 


out I had to dig a drain and let off the water, 


as it was then running over, and in fact had 
been most of the season. 

If the manure is put in a snug pile the war 
ter will not penetrate it any more than it willa 
stack of hay, but if it stands with a pond 
around it, it will soak and be thoroughly leach- 
ed. I hope that if any of our theorists build a 
barn they will build it near a cat swamp, which 
will save digging, and they will have the first 
installment of muck, and a much harder bot- 
tom than an artificial one of clay. Unless 
some of our moon theorists will give me some 
directions, so that I can place that owlish 
luminary under it, I want no more scooped 
out barn-yards. Jessz HargIneton. 

Medina Co., Feb, 1866. 
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DOWN ON THE BIRDS. 





The oriole is a very destructive bird—too 
expensive to tolerate in any way. We cannot 
admit of them. The oriole commences with 
the first fruit that ripens. He takes the cher- 
ry, feeds upon that during its season and will 
destroy a hundred at one meal. Then he takes 
to the plums. He comes im upon one side of 
the tree. Always works under cover. After 
destroying his hundred cherries flies away, then 
comes back and destroys anether hundred. 
He does not eat so many as he taps and de- 
stroys, that we complain of. After he is done 
with the plums, the grapes begin to ripen. I 
could not pick a bushel of grapes if I did not 
destroy the birds. 

Naturalists who have written upon the char- 
acter of birds have made one grand mistake. 
Because they occassionally find insects in the 
craw, they jump at the conclusion that birds are 
beneficial because of the insect tribes they de- 
stroy. But there are many destructive insects 
that the birds do not destroy. Take the cod- 
ling moth; it is not attacked with any considera- 
ble effect by the birds but can be destroyed by 
the application of hot boiling soap to the trank 
of the tree by the use ofa paint brush. The 
habit of the insect isto winter upon the bark of 
the tree. The soap does not injure the tree. In 
this way 1 can go into the orchard and kill ev- 
ery moth. If left till spring these moths will 
come out perfect insects. But by scraping the 
bark and applying the hot soap, I can destroy 
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more in one hour than the birds will destroy in 
a whole day. It does not follow because we 
find insects in the craw of birds that therefore 
they are beneficial. They feed upon the insects 
that are our friends) Who ever heard of the 
Baltimore oriole attacking the caterpillar? 
There are two insects—the lace wing fly and: 
lady bug—that do feed upon other injurious 
insects and are a benefit. We could uot: 
grow a green thing were it not for these insects 
that feed upon the larve insects and plant lice. 
It is well I think, to look after our insect friends 
as well as our friends the birds. But such 
birds as the oriole and others named are posi- 
tively injurious, and we come up here to ask 
this Soeiety to aid us in getting rid of them. 
I had this year a large crop of cherries bat the 
blue jay would have taken every one of them 
provided I had let them remain upon the trees 
till fully ripe. I have tried feeding them but 
it will not do. 


The woodpeckers destroy plums, peaches, 
apples and grapes, only to a limited extent. 
They seldom attack these if they can get green 
corn. We have voted in our Alton Society to 
destroy the woodpeckers, with the exceptions 
named, and especially the sap suckers, because 
they are in the habit of perforating the trees 
and seriously injuring them. The tongue of 
this bird is ia the shape of a wedge, with which 
he continues to draw out the new wood. It re- 
quires a great many punctures to satisfy him. 
It takes a smart man to catch him. I will say 
also in regard to the curculio, we have no birds 
smart enough to catch him. You never find 
him in the craw of the birds. He drops to the 
ground if the birds attack, and they cannot find 
him. If they should see the bug they would 
not know it, for it looks jast like a decayed bud. 
The woolly aphis is another insect that the 
birds do not destroy, and yet this is a very de- 
structive insect. Again let us take the capri- 
corn beetles—what birds destroy them? Is 
there any that will destroy them? I do not 
know a bird that will do it. If they disturb 
them at all it is about the time they come out 
upon the tree. But this could seldom oceur, 
for they come out ia the night, and the birds 
do not come in contact with them. We donot 
ask the indiscriminate slaughter of the birds, 
only those that are injurious—such as those 
we have designated. We believe in destroying 
these, and we ask this Society to aid usin this 
matter.—Dr. Hux, at meeting Ill: Hort. Soc, 
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Live Stock Bepartment. 


For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivater. 


ECONOMY IN HOG RAISING. 


In looking over your columns, I see a great 
many opinions as to the different kinds of stock, 
which subject is truly worthy of our considera- 
tion; for instance, in raising hogs, why not 
breed those that pay the best? I am fally sat- 
isfied from actual trial that there is 100 per 
cent difference in the stock that we feed our corn 
into. For the last twelve years I have not, bred 
apy hogs but pure Poland and Uhester White, 
since which time I usually keep no stock over 
winter except. my brood sows and boars, | 
have the pigs come, the last of March or first 
of April; I commonly sell the choicest pigs for 
breeders. The runts I have been in the habit of 
feeding for my own use, and have had them on 
ordinary keeping to weigh two to three hun- 
dred lbs. by the 1st of January. 

Formerly I wes of the opinion that a hog 
was not fit to feed for slaughtering until he was 
from fifteen to twenty months old, so I bred the 
common hog, lavishing our the corn for that 
period of time. I did not give the subject 
much thought, felt that I was-doing as well as 
my neighbors, and was content; but upon re- 
flection and trial I have demonstrated that there 
is 100 per cent. in favor of breeding the right 
kind of hogs, and never to feed them through 
winter for family use. A pig that will weigh 
from 200 to 300 Ibs. net, at nine months old, 
is the sweetest and cheapest meat that we*can 
have. 

I would remind my brother farmers, that to 
adopt this system of raising meat, we must 
have a breed that is right to start with, 

Some 12 years ago I procured a pair of pigs 
ata cost: of $50, it looked like an encrmons 
price, my neighbors thought that I was foolish, 
I did not know myself where I was going to 
come out, but concluded to make the trial, sinee 
which time I have avavally sent abroad for my 
stock, (as I am opposed to breeding in and in,) 
ata cost ranging from 100 to 200 per cent, 
above that which I sell my pigs at, and at 
those figures I am satisfied that my corn has 
paid over 100 per cent. above that fed by my 
neighbors on the old system; so here is where [ 
come out in the enterprise: will you try it? 

J. J. Scarrr, 








New Carlisle, Feb., 1866, 
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CARE OF HORSES. 


Many persons believe that to make a horse 
docile they must worry and beat him, and bring 
him into submission, as they say. Now such 
treatment is just as certain to make him irrita- 
ble and obstinate as it is practiced. Every 





thing should be avoided that will have a ten- . 


dency to annoy and provoke, and be should be 
kindly handled and fondled, for he will under- 
stand the meaning, and his character be great- 
ly affected thereby. He will be pleasant to 
handle, keep in better condition and health, and 
do more work. But kindness to the horse does 
not consist wholly in fondling and stroking, bat 
in feeding and general management, or in other 
words, regularity and system. Nearly all of the 
diseases to which the horse is subject arises 
from irregularity. 1f overworked and underfed 
he will grow poor, and if overfed without prop- 
er exercise he will contract disorders and end 
his life prematurely. The amount of food 
given should be governed by the size of the an- 
imal, for one horse requires much, more feed 
than another; but this should in all cases be 
remembered, that a horse regularly fed will do 
much better, and requires less food than one 
stinted at one time, and overfed at another. 

Injudicious feeding and lack of care in the 
stable is not the only cause of our having so 
many jaded and broken down horses in the 
country. Nor is it wholly on account of lack 
of effort on the part of the owner, for no man 
wishes to lose property, but owing to a lack of 
proper ¢are at particular times, It is the cns- 
tom of all careful men to blanket a horse in 
winter while standing out after he has been 
driven. Thisis a good practice if strictly ad- 
hered to, but injurious if not, for a horse will 
take cold much easier when accustomed to the 
blanket and neglected, than he would if it ‘had 
never been used upon him, The great danger 
lies here, the horse after being driven upon the 
road in a cold day is covered, but when worked 
upon or about the furm the blanket. is seldom 
used, however cold the weather may be, and 
however warm the horse may become. his 
should not -be so; he should have the blanket 
thrown over him wheuever standing in the chil- 
ly wind after becoming heated; however much 
trouble it may be to carry the blanket along 
when drawing logs or such other work upon 
the farm. 

But winter is not the only time that horses 
are injured by men that believe themselves to 
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be kind and careful, for in summer a horse is 
watered frequently (or should be at least) when 
driven upon the road in a hot day, yet but few 
think a horse requires such care when drawing 
the plow or harrow upon the dusty field, and 
he is allowed to labor from six in the morning 
until noon without a swallow to drink, the dri- 
ver meantime visiting his jug of cool water in 
the fence corner every few rounds. The poor 
beast becomes so thirsty after six hour’s work 
on the dusty field and under the scorchicg sun, 
that he drinks to excess when brought to the 
well, and is injured thereby, It is a saving of 
time, and hence profitable, to see that your team 
has water every two hours while working on a 
hot day. ‘The horses will of course drink but 
little at a time, but will be greatly refreshed, 
and take hold of their work with renewed en- 
ergy. Clean, sweet and airy stables are essen- 
tial, and frequent and thorough grooming im- 
proves both the looks and health of the horses. 
Lorain Co., Jan., 1866, Erastus. 





THE BEST BREED OF HOGS. 





As there seems to be some inquiry as to the 
best breed of Hogs; and as it is a question of 
great importance to the farmer, we should all 
interest ourselves in procuring the best breed. 


I claim that there is as mach in different breeds { 


of hogs as to profit, as there is in cattle; and 
the question is therefore, what particular breed 
is sufficiently hardy to withstand our climate, 
will mature early, will readily fatten at any age, 
will yield the most pork to a given amount of 
grain consumed, and the least offal when slaugh- 
tered. I donot propose to decide as to the 
best breed, but will give tho figures of a few 
Chester Whites: 

On the first of May 1864, three young sows 
littered and raised 25 pigs. They received or- 
dinary care and feed that summer, fall and win- 
ter; were turned on red clover the last of Ap- 
ril 1865, and received no other kind of food 
until the first of Sept. 20 of them were then 
fed on corn in the field together with 45 other 
hogs; they were fed all the corn they could eat 
until the 11th day of January 1866, making 
their age 20 months and 11 days. They were 
then weighed on stock scales, their gross weight 
being 10.402 lbs. average pet head, 520 lbs.; 
the fifth off leaves net weight 8.321 Ibe. They 
were then driven to Vircleville, slaughtered and 
weighed, the net weight is 8.726 lbs.—average 
net weight 436 Ibs, and gain over the fifth 405 
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‘Tbs. or 20 Tbs. per bead. With the exception 
of two they were quite uniform in weight. The 
net weight of one of those two is .398 and the, 
other is 535. 

I procured my stock in Chester Co, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1860. I have tested them with. all. 
other breeds which are in this section (with. the 
exceptio n of the Polands,) and find that, they. ‘ 
are far superior. D. K. Keviermay.. 

Cedar Hill, Fairfield Co., Jan. 1866. 





MURRAIN IN CATTLE, 


A correspondent ‘of ‘the Hillsboro ews 
writes that as thi’ is‘a season’ when cattle are’ 
more subject to Dry and Bloody Murrain and ” 
Hollow Horn than any other season of the year’ ’ 
he gives the public the benefit of what hasbeen 
proven to be in nearly every:case a certain cure: 

Firat, for Dry Marrain, give ar quart’ of soft: 
soap and a quart of lard, dissolved. together,» . 
twice a day, until an essnien ‘is had; and: a&° 
cure.is certain. . 

For Bloody Maerain, give 250 grains of ea ; 
omel in a ball of dough made out of corn meal 
and milk. Put the calomel inside of ball, open 
the animal’s mouth, push the ball down the 
throat with the butt of a whip, and a cure is 
certain, 

Fer Hollow Eom as: quick as the ictal 
seems sick, bore the horns, split the tail, put in 
ground pepper and salt, tie it up, pour turpen- 
tine around the roots of horns, and: in ‘hollow 
of head, between horns. Keep:horns épen, and 
repeat the turpentine twice a week, and a cure 
is certain. 

[N. B. Be sure the animal has Hollow Horn 
before proceeding with the latter preseription. 


—Ep.] 


A Buackemitu’s Pras —I have been in the 
habit-of buying the best pigs in the neighbor- 
hood at two or three dollars each. I heard of 
some Chester Whites in the neighborhood; I 
went and got four at'five dolars'each. I gave 
them the same cate as I did before, during the 
summer, and. when the’ feeding season came I 
fed them all the corn they would eat; they 
were all about one year old. Thé old variety 
scarcely ever would average more than two 
hundred Ibs., while the Cheaters average’ 357 
lbs.; they weighed net 415, 351, 3454, 3164, to- 
tal—1428. So much for Chester Whites: F. 








Bitters are used for tonics: the bitters of 
life give toae and vigor to the soul. 
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DOMESTIC WOOLEN MILLS. 

The erection of Woolen Mills for the home 
manofacture of cloths is a subject of lively de- 
bate among the wool growers of Ohio, at this 
time. The immediate occasion of this is the 
fact that a large quantity of our domestic wool 
is still in the hands of the producers, and they 
argue that it will be good policy to join in the 
establishment of factories located in their imme- 
diate neighborhoods, where their wool can be 
worked up in their own interest, thus furnishing 
them a home market for wool and a home sup- 
ply of cloth for their own use, besides the re- 
sultant benefit of an accession of consumers for 
their farm products, in the persons of the labor- 
ers employed in the factories. 


The argument is a good one in all these as- 
peets, and the principal question as to its ep- 
tire success, is whether the requsite managing 
skill can be secured to make the factories a pay- 
ieg investment. One other consideration is to 
be taken into the account: if we could be sure 
that the price of woolens would keep up to 
something like present figures, it would be more 
of an objeet to go into interior manufacture 
than if this class of goods should become low 
in price so that country customers could better 
afford to pay their merchants fer cloths brought 
from eastern manufacturers or from the impert- 
ers, than to pay the cost of making up at home 
factories. The large eastern establishments will 
always have the advantage of capital and cheap 
labor skilled in this branch of business, as well 
as of an established reputation, giving them 
ready access to the great markets of the country, 
while the smaller and newer factories of the in- 
terior can only command the advantages of a 
small home and local trade,—saving transporta- 
tion and exchange, 

Asa general rule, we have little faith in coun- 
try joint stock associations, including many part- 
ners, @ majority of whom must of necessity be 
unfamiliar with the details of the business of 
the Company. All successful business of this 
sort must be carefully and constantly watched 
over by experienced and prudent eyes, or a mul- 
titude of little leaks will sink the great ship. 
It has always been so with the Farmers’ Stores 
which have been started in the country under 
the plea of saving the profits paid to regular 
merchants; the theory was right upon the face 
of it, but the scheme failed in its execution. 


We do not mean to say by this that the fac- 





tories may not succeed, but to point out the 
dangers which will encompass the management 
of them; and more particularly in times of low 
prices. Some ten years ago a woolen factory 
was established in the tewn of Ashland, a fine 
building was ereeted, a stirring manager em- 
ployed, styles of cloths which we saw were of 
excellent quality, but prosperity did not follow 
seeming desert, and about 1861, when business 
was at a low ebb, the enterprise was abandoned, 
If the company had been able to keep the thing 
afloat until the high tides of 1864, they might 
have made a good thing of it for a time, but 
the danger would have been and always will be 
in carrying such a business over the periodical 
dull times which are sure to come upon the 
country in the fluctuations of trade to which we 
are always subject. 

The Cleveland Woolen Mill was started sev- 
eral years ago with all the requisite capital in 
the hands of a single man whose energy and 
business talent are a guaranty of success in any 
thing he undertakes. As a practical operative 
manager, the work was put into the hands of 
Atrow Pops, a gentleman who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the business, and in sach man- 
agement the establishment rose at once into 
complete success, and having been placed on a 
solid footing, the whole has been purchased by 
Alton Pope and Sons, and may be set down as 
one of the permanent institutions of the coun- 
try. 'f other factories can be established upon. 
a like basis as te capital and management, we 
shall have ne fears for the result, 

We have made these remarks in response to- 
inquiries from various quarters, as to what we 
thought of the project of the wool growers of 
Ohio joimng together in the establishment of 
woolen factories for the purpose of opening a 
way fcra home market for wool and a home 
supply of cloth. 





Sorco Cror.—D. 8, Atexanpen. of Summit 
Co.,, writes us:—“I will tell about my sorghum, 
manufactured Nov. 1865. My piece was two by 
9 rods, or 18 square rods. Out before frost 
and drawed under cover. In four weeks was 
stripped, from which I secured one ton good 
fodder and 45 gallons No. 1 syrup. Labor of 
planting, hoeing, cutting and stripping all done 
by a boy at 50 cents per day, $2,50; hauling to 
mill $4,00, for manufacturing syrap $13,50—to- 
tal cost $20:~-45 gallons at $1,25 worth $56,25: 
—net profit $36,25.” 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator, 
NOTES ON OHIO FARMER, FEB, 10 





Wooten Mitis.—I agree with your sugges- 
tions in regard to “Domestic Woollen Mills.” 
So far as my dbservations have extended, most 
of the large wills established in Ohio have been 
unprofitable; but I wish to add to your sug- 
gestions, this. In the manmfacture of flannels, 
jeans, common cassimers, stocking yarns, &c. 
our domestic mills, with good management, 
have always been profitable. Our best mer- 
chants have always been anxious to buy these 
goods at home, and the demand has, for ma- 
ny years been far in advance of the supply. But I 
think your suggestions that we cannot compete 
with Eastern establishments with larger capi- 
tal, is correct as respects broad cloths and oth- 
er fine goods. 

Sowine Bive Grass.—I agree with the Ken- 
tucky farmer that the best time is in the Fall. 
So with timothy, red-top, orchard grass and in- 
deed all the grasses proper. Clover, the lat- 
ter part of March or Ist of April. I once 
sowed with oats the latter part of February 
and lost the oats and clover. This is the only 
instance I ever knew of oats being sown too 
early. The writer from Springfield, Ill., may 
be correct in recommending spring sowing iu 
that State, for it is probably true that the 
causes which destroy fall or winter wheat there 
will also injariously affect the grass. Buckere. 





BABLEY FOR HORSES. 





It is excellent, but rather expensive as com- 
pared with other kinds of food. Barley, boil- 
ed, unground, has long been used as a mash for 
horses, and is especially valuable after a hard 
day's work, or when the animal is a little ail- 
ing. It acts as a gentle aperient or laxative, 
opening the system and softening the skin.— 
Barley meal has long been esteemed for its 
soothing effects en the animal system, prevent- 
ing cutaneous irritations, &. For occasional 
use, we regard it as’a very valuable article of 
food for horses, but fts feeding value as a reg- 
ular article of food, is less than-that of oats. 

Take for example the case where a horse has 
had an extra hard day's work, or a very long 
drive, and has come home exhausted—nsed up. 
Some folks would give him an extra feed of 
oats and think they were doing him a grateful 
service. Nothing is more injadicious, Better 
leave him without anything. But a mash of 








barley prepared im the way indicated, would 
be just the best thing you could give him. It 
makes him a well cooked gruel, soluble and 
sufficiently stimulating to the stomach, and it 
can be followed by no unpleasant resulis— 
Mass. Ploughman. 





A Oow raat Herren Conquer rae Rese- 
Lion.—At the agricultural fair at Charleston a 
certain cow, decorated with blue and red rib- 
bons, was the observed of all the observers. 
She was captured from the rebels by Sherman’s 
army, near Corinth, Miss, ia the summer of 
1862, and has accompanied the army in all its . 
marches, countermarches, raids, and expeditions 
from that time up to the final disbandment of. 
the army at Washington. She is the property 
of Gen. Olark, of New York, who expecting 
to go on duty at New Orleans, had this cow 
sent westward, with a view to taking her to the 
new field of duty. But, the general being or- 
dered back to New York, the cow will be sent 
thither and placed in Central Park. This cow 
during all her journeyings through Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Georgia, South and North Carolina, 
and Virginia—a period of three years—has nev- 
er ceased to give milk. averaging three gallens 
a day, which she still gives. She is certainly a 
noble animal, and wears her ribbons gracefally. 
She is now in the care of Mr. George W. Lee, 
of Ulark county—WVew Albany Ledger. 





Gauze Law.— According to the Laws of 
Ohio, 1865; from February lst to July 4th, no 
killing of of woodcock. From February lst to 
October lst, no killing of meadow lark or kill- 
deer. From February lst te November lst, no 
killing of dove, wild rabbit or hare, except on 
the premises of the person so doing. From 
February 14th to October 15th, no killing of 
quail or Virginia partridge, ruffled grouse, 
prairie chicken or any wild turkey. The Legis- 
lature has also just passed a law for the protec- 
tion of wild deer between the months of Janu- 
ary and October. _ 





Scarctry or Oows.—The dairymen who have 
been prospecting for cows for next season’s use, 
report a bare market and high prices. Any 
little scrub of a heifer coming in in the spring 
will command $50, while fair cows figure up 
to $60 and $70 each. Farmers have plenty of 
feed and great faith in the future of the dairy 
business, 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Oultivator. 
LAKE COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 


At the recent meeting of this Society, the 
Jollowing gentlemen were elected as its officers 
for the ensuing year. 

President Netson Norton, Perry; Vice Pres- 
ident Ropert Murray, Mentor; Directors of 
Jor two years: Erastus Crocker, Madison; Har- 
mon Carroll, Painesvile;, Thomas H. Morley, 
Kirtland; David Law, Willoughby. 

Directors for one year: A.P. Axtell, Perry; 
G. H. Williams, Leroy; N Newton Mills, Mentor; 
Miner Hill, Concord. 

The Board at asubsequent meeting appoint: 
ed as Secretary D. W. Mead of Painesville; 
Treasurer ©. L. Hoyt, of Painesville; both of 
these gentlemen have served the Society in these 
effices fot several years, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all, and with much honor to themselves; 
no member of the Society will feel any appre 
hension as to the manner in which the duties 
ef their offices will be discharged the coming 
year. 

The meeting appointed a Committee to re- 
vise Constitution and By-Laws. The report 
of this Committee camc up for final action at 


the adjourned annual meeting held in Paines-, 


ville on Saturday, Feb. 10th. The attendance 
upon this meeting was much larger than that 
upon any previous one ever held by the Socie- 
ty, and a deep interest in the proceedings was 
manifested by all present. After a spirited 
discussion, which was quite generally partici- 
pated in, an amendment to the report of the 
eonimittee, comprising a Constitution and By- 
Laws entire,’ offered by W. F. Greer, was 
adopted; the report as amended was then 
adopted unanimously, 

The new Constitution provides that any res- 
ident of Lake county—twenty years of age— 
may become a member by the payment of one 
dollar annually to the Treasurer of the Society; 
that the officers of the Society shall consist of 
a President, Vice President, and one Director 
from each township in the county—these_offi- 
eers together constitute the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Society, and to them is entrusted the 
general supervision and management of its af- 
fairs. 

The time, place, and hour of the annual 
meeting of the Society, and also that of the 
aunual election,is provided for. Any person 
may enter as many animals or articles for pre- 





miums as he or she may.own, free of charge— 
provided all articles _must.be entered in the 
name of the bona fide owner. Products of 
soil and household fabrics, being goods made 
in the family, must have been produced within 
the year preceding the exhibition. In this con- 

nection fancy needle shell and wax work or em- 
broidery will not be considered as household 


‘fabrics. No goods made in factories, or out of 


the family will be allowed to compete in class 
of household fabrics. 

No premiams will be paid or award published 
for any fraits, vegetables, or grain, either single 
or in collections, that were not grown by the 
person exhibiting the same. 10 per cent. up- 
on amount of premium competed for, will be 


charged’ for all entries in the class of Sweep- 


stakes upon stock. 

Members of the Society: and all other per- 
sons paying into the Treasury the sum of one 
dollar, will bé furnished with a card which will 
udmit their horse and carriage to the grounds 
at any time duriog exhibition hours,—this card 
to be given up at time of entrance, and a check 
returned at time of exit. In addition to this 
they will receive eight tickets each good for 
one admission. No carriages, or persons on 
horseback will be admitted to the grounds ex- 
cept as above provided for. Single tickets 15 
cents. 

The improper use of members’ tickets and 
the numerous frauds perpetrated upon the So- 
ciety have made it necessary to adopt the sin- 
gie ticket system. This course is also due to 
the public who have so generously patronized 
the former exhibitions of the Society, and will 
place the honest and high-minded in a position 
of superiority over those otherwise disposed, 
which could not be realized by the system for- 
merly in use. 

The Lake County Agricultural Society has 
been quite successfal thus far, and the friends 


‘of the new regime are confident that it is in the 


power of the present Board to attain a more 
complete success in 1866 than in any previous 
year. The Society has its behutiful and com- 
modious grounds, well fenced; substantial build- 
ings and other improvements, all paid for, and 
nearly $600 in the Treasury; with this earnest 
of success the fnture looks bright. —_w. F. a. 





Few more appropriate epitaphs than the com- 
mon Latin one of “Sum quod eris, fui quod sis’ 
—“I am what thou shalt be, I was what thou 
art” 
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CHLOXIDE OF LIME for VERMIN. 


— 


Some years ago, I read, in a French scientific 
periodical, that choloride of lime would rid a 
“house of all these nuisances. I treasured up 
the information until opportunity offered for 
testing its value, and this occurred some years 
since. I took an old house infested with rats, 
mice and flies. I stuffed every rat end mouse- 
hole with the chloride. I threw it on the quar- 
ry floors of the dairy and cellers. I kept sau- 
cers of it under the chests of drawers, or some 
other convenient piece of farniture; in every 
pursery, bed-room or dressing-room. An orna- 
mental glass vase held a quantity at the foot 
of each staircase. Stables, cowsheds, pig-sties, 
all had their dose, and the result was glorious. 
I thoroughly routed my enemies, and if the rats 
more impudent than all the ‘rest, did make re- 
newed attacks upon the dairy in about twelve 
months, when probably from repeuted cleansing 
and flushing, all traces of the chloride had van- 
ished a handful of fresh again routed them and 
left me master of my own premises. Last year 
was a great one for wasps; they would’nt face 
the choloride; though in the dining-room, in 
which we had none—as its smell, to me mos 
refreshing and wholesome, is not approved by 
all persons—we had a perpetual warfare. And 


all this comfort for eightpence!—Cor. London 
Builder. 


THE WORKING WORLD, 





Work of the muscles or of the brain, is one 
of the conditions of human happiness. Witb- 
out it there can be no wholesome enjoyment. 
The idle man either seeks a substitute for the 
healthy excitement of*labor in vicious indul- 
gence, or degenerates into a being only a few 
degrees above the lower animals. His soul 
and mind in the ovo case, becotne degraded 
and debased by false uses; in the other they 
rust within him, and he is left to the govern- 
ment of the mere instincts which he possesses 
in common with the brute. 

The truest life—that most accordant with 
our nature—is one in which pbysical and men- 
tal labor are judiciously ming'ed alternately 
with such creation as tends to refresh and ren- 
ovate both. Neither constant bodily toil nor 
incessant study is advisable. When the mus- 
cles are tired give them a recess and do a little 
head work. When both head and hands are 
weary, try amusement—light reading of a 








wholesome kind, a romp with your ehildren, if 
you have any, a social evening with your 
bor-ranything is fact, that may Jager) be 
termed innocent relaxation. This is rational 
life. It is a sort of life that may be warranted 
to wear well, and it will not be clouded with 
fits of the blues. He-who lives it will be 
younger in feeling at three score than the fast 
man, whose career has been a gallop after ex- 
citement, at thirty-five. 

If you belong to the working world, and eat 
your bread in the sweat of your brow;'do nat 
fancy, therefore, that you have no opportusity 
to enrich your mind. Labor, thank heaven, is 
not so ill paid in this country that the toiler 
cavnot afford to throw down his tools now and 
then and cultivate his intellect. .Two thirés at 
least of our distinguished men have been farm 
laborers and handicraft men. Very few of them 
were “college bred.” Our common schools im- 
part all the instruction necessary to enable their 
pupils, in after life, to educate themselves thro- 
oughly in the higher branches of knowledge. 
With the foundation thus laid, what is there 
that a persevering and ambitious American 
cacnot teach himself? Nothing, we believe 
that the human mind is capable of mastering. 
Let it never be forgotten that our greatest 
statesmen, discoverers, inventors, scholara and 


artists, have sprung from the ranks of labor.— , 
Ex. 





Tue Goopenovcn Horse Suor.—I notice te 
the Farmer of Jan. 20, an article by Maj. Cot- 


4 Lon on horse shoeing, which seems to me to be 


quite as sensible as anything [I have read oa 
the subject; he gives description of ‘a shoe call- 
ed the Goodenough patent; I wish to enquire 
where such a shoe cam be procured. Since 
reading this article [ have had horses shod with 
ealks directly under the quarter or between the 
two hindermost nails; I think they are quite ar 
advantage to the draught horse. 
A. J, McGrew. 
—We saw mi ny notices.of the Goodenouge 
horse shoe, several years ago, in which it was 
highly commended by horsemen. We think it 
is an eastern iavention, but cannot now recall 
just where it is made. Inquire of Caas. J. 
Foster, horse editor of Wilkes’ Spirit, or Me. 
Bruce, editor of the Turf, Field and Farm 
N. ¥. Ep. 





—<- 
Experience is the father, and memory the 
mother of wisdom. 
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Galitor's Table, 


GRAPE GROWERS’ MEETING. 








The Northern Ohio Grape Growers’ Associ- 
ation held a well attended session in Cleveland 
last week, The style of the Association was 
changed to that of “Lake Shore” in place of 
“Northern Ohio.” The following gentlemen 
were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

President, .Dr.. J. P. Daxe, Salem Qhio; 
Vice President, M, F. Cowprrr, Sandusky, 0.; 
Secretary” M, B. Barznam, Painesville, Ohio; 
Treasurer ALTON Pops, Cleveland, Ohio; Direc- 
tors: S, A. Raymond, Toledo, Ohio: Charles 
Carpenter, Kelley Island, Ohio; R. B. Bullock, 
Elyria Ohio; Q. D. Ford, East Cleveland, Ohio; 
William Grffith, North East, Pa.; Dr. A. Hall, 
Westfield, N. Y.; A.S. Moss, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Having closed our inside forms of the Far- 
mer before receiving the official report from the 
Secretary, we shall publish the proceedings and 
discussions in full next week. 





WOOL CONFERENCE--PETITIONS 


‘From all we can learn of the conclusions of 
- the late Wool Conference in N. Y. between 
the two National Committees, we are of opin- 
ion that the wool growers of the country had 
best accept the terms of agreement and aonite 
all their influence to back up the action of our 
committee, by immediate petitions to Congress. 
To facilitate this movement we have caused to 
be printed blank forms of petitions, which we 
desire to put in the hands of every man in Ohio 
who will use them in procuring signatures, to 
be forwarded to the member of Congress from 
his district. There is not a day to be lost in 
carrying out this measure. ‘We shall send cop- 
ies of these papers immediately to the officers 
of County Associations, and will also send to 
the address of any other gentlemenon applica- 
tion, Let the wool growers of Ohio now pitch 
right in and finish up their wook at once. 
“Now’s the day and now’s the hour!” 





Bess —H. A. Kina & Co. of Nevada, Ohio, 
have laid upon our table their new little pamp 
Jet of Hints to Bee-Keepers, containing full di 
rections as to terms, &c. for this season. Per 
sons interested in this matter will address them 
as per advertisement in this paper. 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


Ar.antic ror Marcu.—The table of con- 
tents of this number of the Atlantic looks all 
right, including further passages from Haw. 
thorne’s Note Book, a continuation of Dr. Johns, 


fanother chapter of a Freedman’s Story, &c.— 


Boston, published by Messrs. Trcxnor & Frexps. 





Ovr Youne Forks, ror Marcu.—There is 
no decline in the merits of this charming Juven- 
ile. Every youth in the land should have the 
opportunity to read it. It is always healthy in 
tone and calculated to beget a healthy literary 
taste. Boston, published by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields. ‘ 


w 





A New Wine Oompany.—The Sandusky 
Register says that on the 9th of January there 
was filed in the office of the Secretary of State 
the eertificate of incorporation of a company 
to be known as ‘the Kelley’s Island Wine Com- 
pany, capital $100,000. The priociple office 
is to be on Kelley's Island, and the declared ob- 
jectis the manufacture of wines and brandies from 
native and other grapes grown in Ohio. Thein- 
corporators are Addison Kelley, J. E. Wood- 
ford, F. Kelley, Norman Kelley and Julius- 
Kelley. 


Take your Choice. 





E will send by express or otherwise, as ordered 
securely packed, a 


$55 SEWING MACHINE, 


BITHER 
Wheeler & Wilson, or Grover & Baker, 
To any person sending up the Names of 


SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


New York Observer, 


With the Money ($56) for one year in advance; 





Te OBSERVER comprises TWO COMPLETE News- 
papers—four pages Religious, and four pages Secular; 
and there are 


No Medical Advertisements inserted. 





“A safe family paper."—Home Journal, 

“The best in the country.”— Advertiser, Fredonia, N.Y. 

“A capital family paper.”— Ohio Farmer: 

-“One of the best publighed.”— Times, Troy, Pa. 

“Try it for a year.”—Christian World, 

“Well worth the price.”—Jndpendent, Gaysville, Ill, 

“A better is not pablished.”"—Chronicle, Greenb'g, Ind. 

“Asplendid paper.”— Union Press, Lagrame’ gh. Ind, 

“A medel paper.”—Reeorder. Du Quoin, Ill 

“Ahead of all in editorial ability."—Rurol American, 
Utica N.Y. 

Sample Copies and Ciroulars sent to any address free. 
Terms, $3.50 in advance, 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 





feb24 It 27 Park Kow, NEW YORK. 





